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In these strenuous times, many bakers are 
- having their troubles in keeping production on 
an even keel. 

Shop schedules are crowded, to meet insistent 
demands for more baked goods. Experienced 
bakery help may still be hard to find. 

Under such conditions, you’ll appreciate more 
than ever the uniform, trouble-free performance 
of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patents. Whatever formu- 
las, methods, and equipment you use, there’s a 
Pillsbury Patent that’s precision-milled to meet 
your particular set of requirements . . . and 


: Smooth Sailing from sack to finished loaf 
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constantly bakery-tested to keep its quality 


changeless. 

Wouldn’t this be a good time to put Pillsbury 
Patents to work stabilizing and smoothing out 
production in your shop? 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


~ PILLSBURY'S 


BAKERY PATENTS 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ‘ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 












Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





. NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 












SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President : : 

F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The New York Flour Riot of 1837 


Epitor’s Note.—A mong the early an- 
nals of the American flour trade, back in 
the days before the Mississippi valley 
had become the world’s greatest wheat 
granary, there is a chapter today almost 
forgotten, telling of events which, in their 
time, occasioned profound excitement 
throughout the country. The story of the 
great flour riot in New York in the winter 
of 1837 does not appear in detail in any 
chronicle of milling; but it has been told 
in full in J. T. Headley’s “Pen and Pencil 
Sketches of the Great Riots,” a remark- 
able volume published by E. B. Treat, 
New York City, in 1882. Mr. Headley’s 
chapter on the flour riot is of such excep- 
tional interest, and the book itself is so 
rare, that it is here reprinted in full, with- 
out further commentary. 

vv 

UNGER will drive any people 
H mad, and once let there be real 

suffering for want of food 
among the lower classes, while grain is 
piled up in the storehouses of the rich, 
and riots will surely follow. In _ the 
French Revolution of 1789 there was a 
great scarcity of provisions, which 
caused frightful outbreaks. It will never 
do to treat with scorn the cry of millions 
for bread. When, amid the general suf- 
fering in Paris, one said to Foulon, the 
minister of state, “The people are starv- 
ing for bread,” he replied, “Let them eat 
hay.” The next day he was hanged to a 
lamp-post. The tumultuous multitude 
marching on Versailles, shouting wildly 
for “bread,” was a fearful spectacle. 
One can hardly blame starving men for 
seizing food by violence, if it can be got 
in no other way; and if ever a mob 
could be justifiable, it would be when 
they see their families suffering and per- 
ishing around them, in the. very sight of 
well-stored granaries. 

In the old despotisms of Europe, the 
poor and oppressed attribute all their 
want and suffering to the rich and pow- 
erful, so that they are not held back 
from redressing their wrongs by igno- 
rance of their source, but fear of the 
strong hand of their rulers. 

These men, embittered not only by 
their own sufferings, but by the tradi- 
tions of the past, when they come to this 
country are easily roused to commit acts 
of violence by anything that reminds 
them of their old oppressions. They have 
tasted the wormwood and the gall, and 
refuse to have it pressed to their lips in 
a country where liberty is the birthright 
of all. This is what has made, and still 
makes, the foreign population among us 
so dangerous. ‘The vast proportion of 
them are from this very class: Ignorant 
of everything but their wrongs, they rise 
in angry rebellion at any attempt, or 
fancied attempt, to renew them here. 
Unfortunately, there are Americans 
among us who, knowing this, work upon 
this sensitive, suspicious feeling, to ac- 
complish their own ends. The politician 
does it to secure votes; but the worst 
class is composed of those who edit 
papers that circulate only among the 
Scum of society, and embittered by the 
sight of luxuries beyond their reach, are 
always ready to denounce the rich and 
excite the lower classes against what 
they call the oppression of the aristoc- 
racy. 

_It is doubtful whether the frightful 
rot of 1868 would ever have taken 
Place but for this tone assumed by many 


of the city papers. So of this flour riot, 
it probably would never have happened 
but for demagogues who lashed the ig- 
norant foreign population into fury 
against their rich oppressors. Starva- 


tion, which, as we said, may be a justi- 
fication of violence, did not exist—it was 
only the high price of provisions, grow- 
ing out of scarcity, that caused it, but 
which scarcity, they were told, was cre- 
ated by the cupidity of the rich. 

The year in which the great fire oc- 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


curred was a disastrous one to the 
crops of the country. The mighty West, 
that great granary of the nation, was 
not then open as now, and the main 
supply of grain came from east of the 
Alleghenies. Hence the cause which 
would create a short crop in one sec- 
tion would be apt to prevail more or 
less over all the grain region. We im- 
ported wheat at this time very largely, 
not only from England but from the 


’ Black Sea. 
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In September, flour was about $7 bbl, 
but this, as the winter came on, went 
up to $12—a great rise at that time. 

From Virginia, a great wheat state, 
came disastrous tidings; not only was 
the crop short and the price of flour 
high, but it was said that the latter 
would probably go up to $15 or $20 bbl. 
In Troy, a great depot for state flour, 
it was stated that there were only 4,000 
bbls against 30,000 at the same time 
the previous year. As February came 
on, a report circulated in the city that 
there was only three or four weeks’ 
supply on hand. This was repeated in 
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KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 










FLOUR 


quality list. 
° SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
The Hunter Milling Co. CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


Wellington, Kansas 


WHITE SWAN 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢° CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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BERLIN PARTY—tTrying hard to enjoy the coffee and doughnuts, Amer- 
ican-style, at a Christmas party in Berlin given by American soldiers 
are these four little German children. More than 200 German children 
and children of displaced persons were entertained at this party, and 
the soldiers sacrificed a week’s candy ration to give it to the youngsters. 





the penny papers, with the information 
added that in certain stores were hoard- 
ed vast amounts of grain and _ flour, 
kept out of the market to compel a still 
greater advance in the price. This was 
very probably true, as it is a rule with 
merchants, when they have a large stock 
of anything on hand, of which there 
threatens to be a scarcity, to hold on in 
order to make the scarcity greater—thus 
forcing higher prices. This will always 
prove a dangerous experiment in this 
country in the article of flour. It is 
the prime necessary of life, and the 
right to make it scarce for the sake of 
gain, and at the expense of human suf- 
fering, will always be questioned by the 
poorer classes. 


ALL PRICES ADVANCED 


Although the stock of grain on hand 
at this time was small, there was no 
danger of starvation, nor was it to the 
instinct of self-preservation that the 
demagogues appealed. They talked of 
the rich oppressing the poor by their 
extortions—of monopolists caring only to 
increase their gains without regard to 
the distress they occasioned. 

There was, doubtless, much. suffering 
among the poorer classes, not only on 
account of the high price of flour, but 
also of the necessary articles of living. 
Meat advanced materially, while from 
some strange fatality, coal went up to 
$10 ton. There seemed no reason for 
this, as the amount sent to market was 
said to be largely in excess of the pre- 
vious year. In Canada, coal was so 
scarce that the line of steamers between 
Montreal and Quebec was _ suspended 
before winter set in. 

This state of things excited the atten- 
tion of the people generally, and in the 
fore part of this month a public meeting 
was called at the Tabernacle to consider 
what could be done, It amounted to 
nothing. Some speeches were made, res- 
olutions offered, but nothing practical 
was proposed. The temperance people 
attempted to make a little capital out 
of it by asserting that the high price 
of grain was owing to the amount used 
by the distilleries—rye being sold as 
high as $1.70 bu. 

But a different class of people were 


now discussing the subject, and in a dif- 
ferent spirit. Their attention was direct- 
ed to men, not theories—the individual 
oppressors, not the general causes. 


THE STORE OF HART & CO. 

Chief among those against whom the 
popular feeling was now directed was 
Hart & Co., large commission merchants 
in Washington Street, between Dey and 
Cortlandt streets. Their store was 
packed with flour and wheat, and every 
day men passed it with sinister looks. 
Sometimes a little knot of men would 
stop opposite it, and talk of the loads of 
grain stored up there, while their own 
families were pinched for bread. They 
would gaze savagely on its heavy iron 
doors, that seemed to defy the weak and 
helpless, and then walk on, muttering 
threats and curses. These signs of a 
gathering storm were, however, unheeded 
by the proprietors. Others, better in- 
formed, were not so tranquil; and by 
anonymous letters tried to arouse. Mr. 
Hart to take precautionary measures. 
An anonymous letter addressed to W. 
Lenox was picked up in the Park, in 
which the writer stated that a conspiracy 
was formed for breaking open and plun- 
dering Mr. Hart’s store, and gave the 
following plan of action. On some dark 
night, two alarms of fire were to be 
given, one near the Battery and the 
other uptown, in order to draw off the 
watchmen and police, when a_ large 
crowd already assembled in the neigh- 
borhood would make a sudden rush for 
the building and sack it, before help 
could arrive. 

This letter was handed to High Con- 
stable Hays, who showed it to Hart & 
Co., but they seemed to regard it as an 
attempt to frighten them. This was fol- 
lowed by anonymous letters from other 
parties, that reached the mayor, insist- 
ing on it that danger was hanging over 
this house. He sent them to Hart & 
Co., but they, thinking it was only a 
trick to put down the price of flour, 
paid no attention to them. They locked 
their three massive iron doors at night 
as usual, and went to their homes with- 
out fear, and the underground swell 
kept on increasing ‘in volume. 

(Continued on page 22.) . 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


» GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL ... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 

























FOR BAKERS 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR :A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,060 Cwts. Cake Flour 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














CROWN 
MILLS 














PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
Grade Bakers, on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
Family and Ex- of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
y elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
port Flours. Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 





ER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export 


mtr ” FISH Millers 
THE FLOUR SUPREME Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 




















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. WESTERN MILLING Co. 














SPOKANE, WASHINGTON MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours . FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
: General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


—— 








ARKANSAS CITY FLOU ee THE Bicelel sinh DIXIE-PORTLAND 
Minis CO... ai FLOUR MILL - FLOUR MILLS 
‘Nehataee ~~ aneee —... Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 
; Capac £42,000, Sacks Daily 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal’ source £ supply for all your flour needs 
FAMILY * BAKERS » CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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We are prouder ‘than ever these days of the ex- 
cellent production control laboratories that guard 
the quality of Made-Rite flour. At every step in 
the milling process, the production of MADE-RITE 
is under the watchful eye of the personnel of this 
department. Wheat selection by variety and a 
series of chemical, milling and baking tests are 
constantly applied to insure the fine performance 


of MADE-RITE in your bakery. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY * MISSOURI 








Bakes Rignt Because Ft “i's Made Right 
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—]80% Flour Extraction Ordered; 
Anderson Rebukes Milling Industry 





. t 





EVERY INDUSTRY PROPOSALGIVEN 
BRUSH-OFF BY ADMINISTRATION 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—The milling industry in a policy enunci- 
ated by a committee representing the top figures of the industry 
has decided to conform to the wishes of the administration as 
represented by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, and 
will produce during the period of international food shortage a 
uniform grade of flour milled from wheat on an 80% extraction 


basis. 


The wheat conservation order probably will be issued 


Feb. 13, to become effective immediately, with the 80% extraction 


feature a part of the wheat order. 


First hint that the nation might 
be forced onto a dark bread stand- 
ard came in President Truman’s 
statement several weeks ago concern- 
ing the wheat export program. At 
that time the President indicated 
that if the commitments of the 
United States were to be fulfilled 
“all other efforts must be made to 
increase wheat for food and for this 
purpose the possibility of increasing 
the extraction ratio in milling should 
be explored.” 

The change in extraction rate be- 
came a “must” in the administra- 
tion’s plans, following a cabinet ses- 
sion on Feb. 1, when a 10-point pro- 
gram was adopted, the seventh point 
of which required that mills extract 
flour on an 85% basis. Leaders of 
the milling and baking industries im- 
mediately joined in protest to the 

% proposal, and for a time it ap- 
peared that the higher extraction 
plan would bé dropped because of 
the resultant heavy loss of much- 
needed feed. However, on Feb. 6, 
President Truman issued a directive 
instructing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to draft and put 
into effect an order raising the flour 
extraction rate to 80% for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. 

To express the industry’s opposi- 
tion to the 80% order and to offer 
government officials a counter-propo- 
sal which would achieve the same 
purpose as the change in extraction 
rate, a group of representative mill- 
ers came to Washington on Feb. 11, 
and presented their case in person 
to Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P, Anderson. The plan submitted 
by the millers’ group for considera- 
tion by the USDA appears, beginning 
on this page. 

The decision to go along with the 
administration’s 80% order was 
reached after a heated session held 
at the USDA at which Secretary 
Anderson in either a great show of 
bravado or in a fit of exasperation, 
unparalleled in a cabinet officer, re- 
jected every industry proposal with 
stinging rebukes and poorly con- 
cealed irritation over the temerity of 
the industry to suggest that any 
other than the administration propo- 
Sals merited consideration. 

The industry committee had of- 
fered a conservation proposal to the 
government which was designed to 





maintain domestic flour and bakery 
products on the high standard level 
which had been followed all during 
the war—in short an enriched white 
bread made from flour produced on 
the domestic standard extraction 
basis.. This proposal also provided 
for the set-aside of such flour in 
the quantities the government 
deemed necessary to meet foreign re- 
lief feeding goals. To set aside the 
required quantity of flour for ex- 
port would have required the milling 
industry to have adopted a voluntary 
rationing of its domestic customers, 
both bakery and family flours. 
When Secretary Anderson appeared 
before the open session he comment- 
ed on what he termed “the. pre- 
ferred position which the milling in- 
dustry had held all during the war” 
and expressed surprise that the in- 
dustry committee would dare to op- 





pose a government decision which 
was designed to provide more food 
for starving people. Previously, at 
a press conference last week, he had 
extolled the virtues of the longer ex- 
traction flour that England has used 
during the war. 

He stated to the meeting that he 
had originally opposed the proposal 
that flour extraction be made man- 
datory on an 85% basis and had 
even suggested to the cabinet that 
flour be extracted on a 78% basis. 
This suggestion was rejected by the 
cabinet and the 80% proposal was 
adopted. To this final decision the 
secretary admitted no compromise. 

The administration proposal as sub- 
mitted by the USDA was as follows: 
(1) No miller shall produce any 
flour which consists of less than 80% 
by weight of the cleaned wheat from 
which flour is produced; provided, 
however, that if semolina or farina 
be produced, the weight of the semo- 
lina or farina, when added to the 
weight of the other flour produced, 
shall equal not less than 80% of the 
weight of the wheat from which such 
products are produced, or (2) no 
miller shall mill any cleaned wheat 
unless the total weight of the flour 
resulting therefrom consists of not 
less than 80% of the wheat from 
which such flour is produced. 

Speaking under the watchful eye 
of James Stilwell, the state depart- 
ment author of the high extraction 
proposal, Secretary Anderson brushed 
aside the industry proposal to ra- 
tion its customers on a voluntary 
basis, stating that the industry was 
incapable of policing this proposal. 
He cited widespread black markets 
in other food products as proof of 
his observation. 

(Continued on page 36.) 


Figuring Production 
Costs of New Flour 
To Be Problem 


Computing the cost of manufac- 
ture of 80% extraction flour will be 
difficult because of the many variable 
and intangible factors involved. In 
making a sack of straight grade 
flour at the 80% extraction level as 
compared with a 71% extraction 
basis, the cost of the wheat per sack 
of flour would be reduced approxi- 
mately 20c per sack on the higher 
extraction, after making allowance 
for the smaller feed credit. 

As against this saving, however, 
flour mills would lose approximately 
8.5¢e per sack in the government sub- 
sidy, because of the lesser amount of 
wheat ground at the 80% extraction 
rate. 

It seems unlikely that as much 
wheat as estimated by government 
officials will be saved by going to 
the higher extraction rate. Millers 
point out that the production of 
shorts will be entirely eliminated by 
most mills, since they could not make 
shorts that would meet the state 
analysis guarantees. Millers’ will 
probably make bran only. 

Total production of millfeeds will 
be reduced approximately three 
eighths with mills getting about 25 
Ibs of feed per sack of flour as com- 
pared with 41 lbs when producing 
70-72% extraction flour. 

This reduction in the feed supply 
is certain to increase farm feeding of 
wheat in many areas. 





Millers’ Set-Aside Plan for Saving Wheat 


* * 


Alarmed at the prospect of nation- 
al adoption of a wheat conservation 
order that would lower American 
flour standards, as directed by Presi- 
dent Truman Feb. 6 in announcing 
a plan to meet this country’s com- 
mitments to undernourished people 
abroad, representatives of the milling 
industry proposed a counter plan 
which would set aside enough wheat 
to meet those commitments and still 
allow the American consumer to buy 
white flour and white bread. 

This counter proposal was emphati- 
cally turned down Feb 11 by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Anderson, into 
whose hands the President had placed 
the responsibility of executing a na- 
tional food conservation program 
that entails the mandatory adoption 
of 80% extraction flour. The com- 
plete text of the millers’ counter- 
proposal follows: 

The wheat flour milling industry 
of the United States is thoroughly 
in accord with President Truman’s 
stated objective to make every ef- 
fort to feed the starving peoples of 
the world. We feel that his aim to 
save 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bus of 
wheat from domestic flour consump- 


* * 


tion can be attained. We feel that 
this aim can be’ accomplished with 
less present dislocation and waste 
and less threat to future wheat con- 
sumption in the United States by 
means other than the 80% minimum 
extraction of flour. 

We believe that a program calling 
for an 80% minimum extraction of 
flour from wheat will have the. fol- 
lowing disadvantages: 

1. The American public does not 
like dark wheat breads. Despite 
many well financed attempts to pop- 
ularize breads of this type the con- 
sumption has remained fairly con- 
stant for many years. Not over 3% 
of all the flour produced is whole 
wheat flour. The present run on 
white flour by both bakers and 
housewives provoked by the immi- 
nence of a dark flour program is elo- 
quent testimony to the public’s pref- 
erence. 

2. The recipes used in the Ameri- 
can household are based upon care- 
fully selected high quality fractions 
of the total flour output. The mill- 
er averages 68 to 72%. extraction, 
depending ‘upon the type of wheat 
ground, but this 68 to 72% is di- 


* * 


vided into many grades of varying 
quality, the finest of which may be 
only 28 to 35% of the weight of 
the wheat. Consequently, an 80% 
extraction flour will require substan- 
tially greater adjustment of these 
recipes than is apparent from the 
statement that extraction ‘on the 
average” has gone from 68 to 72% 
to 80%. 

3. There will be a similar diffi- 
culty in adjustment in the bakery, 
particularly in the small bakery. 
Normal problems will be complicat- 

(Continued on page 37.) 


————————————E 
CANADA SAYS: 


As Canadian government officials 
and millers watched developments in 
the United States concerning adop- 
tion of 80% extraction flour as a 
means of conserving wheat for ex- 
port abroad, no official action was 
taken either by government or in- 
dustry. It was indicated, however, 
that Canadian millers would meet 
some time this week to prepare their 
views for government consultation. 
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Truman Directive Starts Flour Run 
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HOUSEWIVES SWAMP NATION’S 
GROCERS ON 80% PROPOSAL 


Family Sales Mount, Cleaning Out Jobbers’ Stocks as 
Well as Retail Outlet Supplies—Widespread 
Spoilage Feared : 


A large scale run on family flour 
developed throughout the country fol- 
lowing public announcement on Feb. 
6 of President Truman’s directive for 
an 80% wheat extraction in milling 
flour. Housewives rushed to stock up 
the pantry and in the city areas sales 
of 50- to 100-lb sacks were com- 
mon, 

In many places flour jobbers were 
cleaned out of stocks as grocers 
sought to fill up their denuded flour 
racks. -The movement was quickly 
felt by millers in a flood of shipping 
directions, which far. exceeded mill 
ability to fill. Most mills were enter- 
ing the shipping requests in the order 
in which they were received, without 
much hope that all of the instructions 
could be filled before a government 
order would prevent further manu- 
facture of customary brands. 

Some millers expressed consider- 
able alarm over the prospect of gro- 
cers building up heavy inventories 
of flour. They reasoned that, should 
the 80% extraction proposal be 
abandoned or kept in force for only 
a short time, stocks would go out of 
condition. Under the present trade 
practice of taking back .such flour, 
mills could suffer a heavy financial 
loss. 

To forestall this as much as pos- 
sible, some millers who code their 
flour sacks as to time of milling have 
warned jobbers that they will not 
make adjustments on flour going out 
now if it deteriorates under long-time 
storage. Millers hope in this way to 
induce jobbers to police their own 
sales. 

One feature of the present demand 
has been an almost complete disap- 
pearance of insistence on millfeed in 
cars with flour. Buyers are anxious 
to get as much flour as quickly as 
possible and are passing up any feed 
claims. The result has been that 
millers have been able to eliminate 
from their feed classifications some 
jobbers whom they had previously 
been forced to sell feed ona his- 
torical record basis. Whether the 
industry can make such a rule stick 


in the future is a matter of conjec- 
ture. 

The recent heavy consumer de- 
mand for flour has had the merit of 
cleaning up the stocks of many job- 
bers who had overbought flour in or- 
der to get millfeed. 

Shipping instructions from an occa- 
sional baker included a request for 
a few sacks of family flour in the 
car, probably a hedge for friends 
against the prospect of a sharply re- 
duced volume of commercial cake on 
the market. , 

Some observers speculated that 
wartime experiences of South Africa 
(and some other unblitzed areas), 
where high extraction percentages 
were established by law, suggested 
that an 80% extraction would prove 
to be a boost to grocery flour sales. 
There, consumers adopted the prac- 
tice of buying the wartime flour and 
sifting out as much of the coarse 
particles as possible to be tossed into 
the refuse can. The product baked 
from the sifted flour would be su- 
perior to that of the commercial bak- 
er laboring under the handicap of 
darker flour. 

Development of such _ practices 
could go a long way toward wasting 
more wheat than the ‘80% order 
could save, it was believed. Another 
source of waste already created by 
the threat of dark flour is the build- 
ing up of consumer stocks some of 

which are certain to go out of condi- 
tion when stored under unfavorable 
conditions in the averagé household. 

The first effects of the Truman an- 
nouncement were felt in varying de- 
grees in different areas. 


Kansas City 


In Kansas City there was a heavy 
immediate run on grocers located 
in the areas of middle class and 
wealthy residences, while there was 
a comparative lag in buying interest 
in the lower income areas. Probably 
the latter group had paid less atten- 
tion to the news and was not accus- 
tomed or able to make much of an 
investment in hoarded stocks. Simi- 





our industry are confronted.” 





* 


The Associated Retail Bakers of America, through a telegram 
from Frank G. Jungewaelter, its executive secretary, to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture, has notified the government 
of its support of the wheat conservation program as follows: 


“We pledge our full co-operation and effort to you and appro- 
priate agencies in this emergency. 
bakers will provide the finest baked products their skill can pro- 
duce, while remaining hopeful that the long extraction flour direc- 
tive will be reviewed at an early time for the reasons stated in our 
telegram of Feb. 2. The facts compel us to point out again that we 
believe long extraction is harmful to the public interest, without 
material net saving in the food supply. Our facilities and commit- 

‘tees are available to the agencies of the government for assistance 
in finding the best solutions to the problems with which they and 


You may be certain that retail 
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lar differences were evident in some 
rural areas, with less of a buying 
rush reported in sections that pro- 
duce wheat heavily, where substan- 
tial farm stocks of this grain make 
for considerably more complacency. 


Northwest 


In the Northwest, immediate con- 
sumer reaction to the 80% extrac- 
tion directive was a run on grocery 
store stocks of flour, especially in 
smaller interior towns. This demand 
developed immediately following the 
President’s announcement, and in 
several towns, grocery stocks were 
exhausted within 24 hours. 

One Minnesota miller tells that his 
plant was actually besieged by farm- 
ers, some of whom had driven 100 
miles or more, and that they were 
hauling away, direct from the packer, 
5 to 10 sacks each. Another miller 
in a small western Minnesota town 
predicts a flour shortage, with house- 
holders stacking away a few extra 
sacks of white flour. This man says 
that grocers’ normal orders of 5 to 
10 sacks had, within two days, swol- 
len to 40 to 50 sacks. 

Similar stories are coming in from 
almost every direction and, even in 
the cities, there has been a noticeable 
pick-up in the demand for family 
flour. 


Wisconsin 


President Truman’s announcement 
has resulted in a spree of flour buy- 
ing in Milwaukee as well as several 
other larger cities in Wisconsin. 

Flour retailers were all but sold 
out within about a day or two after 
the announcement. Stores that nor- 
mally have two or three months’ sup- 
plies were cleaned out by noon Feb. 
7. One retailer sold more than 15,- 
000 Ibs, a year’s normal business. A 
downtown store, limiting its custom- 
ers to 50 lbs, sold a carload, more 
than it usually sells in two weeks. 
One hundred and 200-lb purchases 
were not uncommon until stores put 
a limit on the amount purchasable. 


One housewife, it is reported, loaded 
her car to the equivalent of 2 bbls 
of flour—400 Ibs. 

At Green Bay retailers also re- 
ported rush buying, although it was 
noted that this type of selling was 
spotty, with some stores cleaned out 
and others noticing only a slight in- 
crease in flour sales. Wholesalers 
were not immediately affected. Stocks 
in Wausau, Wis., stores and ware- 
houses. dwindled to almost nothing 
after frantic buying by housewives 
which became especially acute Feb. 7 


Chicago 


Retail grocers in Chicago and its 
suburban districts experienced a 
heavy demand for family flour. Many 

(Continued on page 35.) 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
FLAY HIGH EXTRACTION 


Denver, Colo.—After a recent spe- 
cial meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Association during which proposed 
wheat regulations which will necessi- 
tate the making of darker bread were 
discussed, the following telegram was 
drawn up and sent to big users of 
bakery flour in the association’s ter- 
ritory: 

“Urgent action necessary. Please 
wire in your own words Secretary 
Anderson, your senators and con- 
gressmen your opposition to the pro- 
posed program to downgrade flour, 
which will make it necessary to sup- 
ply the American public with black 
bread. Situation seemingly caused 
by excessive use of wheat for animal 
feeds and by large commitments for 
export wheat to foreign countries. 
If you believe the. American public 
should be served first, send in strong 
protest against current program of 
government. It is our opinion that 
if the present program outlined by 
the government is carried through, 
the baking industry will be set back 
20 years.” 











Britain Returns to 85% Flour; 
Bread Rationing Might Follow 


London, Eng. (By Cable).—Great 
Britain is returning to 85% extrac- 
tion flour and dark bread, owing to 
the world wheat scarcity, Sir Ben 
Smith, British minister of food, an- 
nounced in Parliament Feb. 5. He 
intimated that rationing bread might 
follow. 

He explained that the return to 
the higher extraction would entail 
loss of considerable amounts of mill- 
ing offals. No instructions regard- 
ing the change from the present 80% 
flour requirement to the higher ex- 
traction were issued at the time. 

Distribution of Canadian flour by 
importers and millers to bakers will 
be continued with 5% Canadian flour 
incorporated in the milling grist. 

The return to the higher extrac- 
tion rate and the loss of animal feed- 
ingstuffs received considerable criti- 
cism as the country needs meat and 
the farmers had begun to increase 
their herds and poultry flocks. 

The amount of fats being rationed 
to the public is also being reduced 


to seven ounces per week, beginning 
March 3. These proposed cuts, with 
the discontinuance of dried egg dis- 
tribution, except to caterers, and the 
tight food situation generally are 
causing considerable public dissatis- 
faction and complaint. 





i ae at ai ie ai aes 


Nutritional Aspects 
of 80% Flour 


K *K * 


Dr. A. J. Amos, an associate of Dr. 
Thomas Moran in the British Cereal 
Research Institute, recently appraised 
the nutritional values of 80% extrac- 
tion flour produced by millers in that 
country and compared its nutritive 
characteristics with those of the pre- 
war 72% and the 85% flours. Mr. 
Moran’s observations, as published 
in The Arkady Review, follow: 

“Turning to the nutritional aspect, 
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let us see how the present 80% flour 
compares with fortified white flour 
on the one hand and with 85% flour 
on the other. Protein content need 
not concern us, since this is influ- 
enced by the composition of the 
wheat grist and an 80% flour from 
one grist may well be higher in 
protein content than an 85% flour 
from another grist.’ Vitamin B: con- 
tent is obviously, however, a matter 
of major interest, since it was the 
foundation of our flour enrichment 
policy. The average B, contents of 
85% and of 80% flour are 1.0 and 
0.80 International Units per gram re- 
spectively, while prewar white flour 
(72% extraction) fortified with 0.2 
gram B; per sack yields about 0.85 
IU per gram. Hence, fortified white 
flour is fully equal to 80% flour in 
B; content, although neither contains 
as much B; as does 85% flour. The 
amount of B; in fortified white flour 
can, however, be increased if neces- 
sary by raising the level of the sup- 
plement added to it. 

The riboflavin (vitamin B,) and 
niacin (nicotinic acid) contents of 
flour increase as the extraction is 
raised and the present 80% flour con- 
tains about 50% more riboflavin and 
about 100% more niacin than did pre- 
war white flour; the amounts present 
in 85% flour were about 25% great- 
er than those in 80%. The position 
is similar with respect to available 
iron, an important dietary factor; 
80% flour contains two to three times 
the quantity found in prewar white 
flour, while 85% flour shows a fur- 
ther increase of about 25%. 

With respect to vitamins and iron, 
therefore, 80% flour is -inferior to 
85% flour, but it is appreciably su- 
perior to unenriched white flour. The 
fortification of white flour with 
aneurin practiced early in the war 
more than compensated for the dis- 
crepancy with respect to vitamin B,, 
but even such fortified white flour 
is at a disadvantage compared with 
80% flour in its content of ‘riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. There is, however, 
no practical obstacle against the for- 
tification of white flour with these 
three factors in addition to B:, and 
indeed such enrichment is in opera- 
tion in America. White flour fully 
fortified in this way would be nutri- 
tionally as good as 80% flour and it 
would undoubtedly be preferred to 
the latter by the majority of con- 
sumers on account of its superior 
whiteness. Such a scheme of forti- 
fication would, of course, permit 
white flour to be raised to the nutri- 
tional level of wholemeal if this were 
desired, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY INCOME DROPS 


Consolidated net income of Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, dropped to 
$2,030,847, or $2.60 a common share, 
for the year ended Dec. 29, from $2,- 
079,901, or $2.69, in 1944, it was re- 
ported recently by the corporation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA BAKERS’ LEADER 
PROTESTS U. S. DARK FLOUR 


- A recurrence of World War I ex- 
periences with dark bread as to pub- 
lic reaction would cause a decrease 
in demand, Charles P. Ehlers, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Bakers Associa- 
tion, said recently in commenting on 
the dark bread plan proposed by the 
Truman administration. “Most bak- 
ers, I believe, feel that it would have 
been better to ration wheat or bread 
In some way. That way, at least, 
there would have been no waste of 
bread by the consumers because they 
would make use of their stale bread.” 
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War Bread Order Revives Branny 
Faddists on Washington Front 


* * * * * 
*“Housewives Will Be Happy?’ 


Washington, D. C.—Branny fad- 
dists on the official front, who have 


-been in hibernation ever since the 


establishment of enriched bread was 
brought about, largely as an official 
war measure, jumped into the sad- 
dle again as soon as the President 
called for high extraction flour. They 
immediately began beating the drums 
for whole wheat bread. 

The chorus was joined also by 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 
At his press conference late last week 
he extolled the virtues of high ex- 
traction flour, and called attention 
at the same time to the issuance of 
a formal government statement pro- 
claiming the higher nutritional value 
of 80% extraction flour and recalling 
the loose claims that in milling lower 
extraction flour mills throw away val- 
uable ingredients which later have to 
be replaced by synthetic vitamins. 

Much controversial heat already 
has been aroused, and already the 
issues are about as badly confused on 
rostrums, in hand-out corridofs, in 
the press and on the air as could 
possibly be arranged by even the 
most careful planning. The position 
of the Secretary of Agriculture has 
added fuel to the fire. In this con- 
troversy, as in others, he has taken 
up the cudgels in behalf of one 
group, lending official force to one 
side of an ancient dispute which had 
been resolved amicably and logically 
by responsible nutritionists and econ- 
omists alike. 

Secretary Anderson is quoted as 
answering a query with the assur- 
ance that 80% extraction flour 
“won’t kill anyone,” but will do some 
people a lot of good. 

The government statement on nu- 
tritional qualities of bread made from 
80% extraction flour, published in 
full in an adjoining column, is a 
palpable attempt to indoctrinate the 
consuming public. The housewife is 
being persuaded to take the bread 
and like it—to “introduce her family 
happily” to the new product. It is 
commented here, however, that the 
great buying rush of consumers to 
put aside as much white flour as pos- 
sible does not exactly confirm the 
government’s Pollyanna: statement 
that “almost every homemaker is 
looking forward to trying the new 
flour and bread.” 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, chief chemist 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co., and oth- 
ers of the millers’ committee which 
waited upon Secretary Anderson on 
Feb. 11, were ready to discuss the 
relative nutritional merits of white 
and 80% extraction flour, but their 
arguments were brushed aside along 
with the rest of the millers’ repre- 
sentations. The attitude of the Sec- 
retary and of others in his depart- 
ment clearly was one of approving a 
type of flour and bread that would 





“VOLUNTARY SAVING” 


New York, N. Y.—Herbert Hoover, 
who put food control and food sav- 
ing in and after World War I on a 
voluntary basis and kept it there, 
expresses the opinion that “it is en- 
tirely possible for us to meet today’s 
need of increased food exports by 
voluntary action to eliminate waste 
and unnecessary consumption and to 
do it without compulsory rationing.” 





Washington, D. C.—The following 
statement on the nutritional values 
of 80% extraction flour, prepared by 
the bureau of human nutrition and 
home economics, was distributed at a 
press conference conducted by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson late 
last week: 

“For a long time we have known 
that our modern white flour was 
losing important values in the mill- 
ing. In order to have it white and 
fine, with good keeping qualities, the 
outer coat of the wheat berry was 
removed and with it about seven 
eighths of the thiamine and niacin, 
three fourths of the riboflavin and 
four fifths of the iron, as well as some 
calcium, phosphorus, and some pro- 
tein of better quality than the heart 
of the grain contained. 

“Enrichment returned some of 
these values, namely the three B vi- 
tamins — thiamine, riboflavin and 
niacin—as well as iron. If present 
levels of enrichment of flour are 
maintained, the new 80% flour will 
give these same values and in addi- 
tion improve the protein quality. 
(The 80% flour unenriched does not 
have as much thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron as the present en- 
riched white flour). 

“Only about 65% of flour and flour 
products have been enriched. So far 
as the remaining 35% goes, substi- 
tuting the new flour for the old will 
markedly improve the thiamine con- 
tent. 
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“The 80% extraction wheat flour 
unenriched has about 40% as much 
thiamine as whole wheat flour, but 
only one half as much riboflavin 
and iron and one fourth as much 
niacin as the whole wheat. 

“Many people know how impor- 
tant bread and grains are for their 
energy value and the fact is that 
they contributed more than a quar- 
ter of the calories and protein in our 
national diet. This amount of pro- 
tein is almost as much as we gain 
from meat, poultry, game and fish 
combined, though this protein is of 
poorer quality unless it is eaten with 
milk, meat, eggs or other high qual- 
ity protein foods. 

“While the President’s order calls 
for a flour made of 80% of the wheat, 
British flour has called for 85% dur- 
ing most of the war years. Calcium 
was added to this flour by the British, 
but no need for this is anticipated 
in America where supplies of milk 
and milk products and green vege- 
tables are so plentiful. 

“Almost every homemaker is look- 
ing forward to trying the new flour 
and bread. A slightly darker color, 
a more wheaty flavor will appeal to 
many people who are interested in 
better eating. By introducing her 
family happily to the new flour and 
bread, the homemaker can make a 
personally small but actually a very 
large and real contribution toward 
relieving the suffering and hunger 
now rampant in the world.” 





fail to meet public favor, the argu- 
ment being that if this resulted in 
lowering bread consumption that was 
precisely what the government want- 
ed. 

v ¥ 


“Health” Experts Busy 


One of the most highly favored 
subjects of the newspaper and maga- 
zine “health experts” for the past 
100 years or so has been “brown” 
bread. Hard on the heels of the 
war bread order from Washington 
came a deluge of delighted columns 
resuming the old familiar strain of 
“whole wheat’s better for you.” 
Typical of ‘such newspaper refrains 
is the symposium in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, under the six-col- 
umn heading, “Gray Bread to Aid 
Health of America, Louisville Ex- 
perts Agree.” These are paragraphs 


of opinion from the text: 

“It (dark bread) will be much bet- 
ter for us than white bread. Here- 
tofore we have been supplementing 
our diets with artificial vitamins but 
whole wheat bread and this new 
coarse bread will supply more vita- 
min B.” 

“The coarser products would sup- 
ply bread lovers with more vitamins 
which have been ‘sadly lacking’ in re- 
fined white flour. 

“It (dark bread) certainly has as 
good food value as white bread. The 
difference between the two is slight, 
and a matter of taste.” 

“If the public accepts coarser, dark- 
er bread, and eats as much of it as 
of white bread, it may make up some 
vitamin deficiencies.” 

“Whole wheat is much better from 
the medical point of view than white 
bread.” 





tions will be effective.” 





* 


John T. McCarthy, president of the American Bakers Association, 
telegraphed the President Feb. 7 as follows in regard to the wheat 
conservation program now being framed in Washington, D. C: 

“The baking industry of the United States extends to you a sin- 
cere offer and wholehearted assistance in working out a program 
which will accomplish the purpose of your directive of Feb. 6. 
ever, your directive, unless carefully implemented, will make it ex- 
tremely difficult to fulfill bakers’ responsibility to the consuming 
public. We would be remiss if we failed to point out again the pos- 
sible long range repercussions of such extreme action. 
severe and lasting damage to the wheat farmers of this country will 
result from .a lessened consumption of wheat, the effects of which 
will extend years beyond the actual period during which the restric- 


How- 


We believe 
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Inventory Limit of 45 Days Certain 





“TQ ARRIVE” DEALS BEYOND 


45 DAYS TO BECOME INVALID 


Wheat Order, Effective Feb. 13, Will Deny Mills Control 
of Preference Certificates to Maintain 21-Day 
Stocks—Exports to Get CCC Priority 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—With the 80% 
extraction proposal out of the road, 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture is prepared to act swift- 
ly to issue the much discussed wheat 
order and in its final form, as report- 
ed here, it is likely to prove as vex- 
atious to the milling industry as the 
extraction proposal. 

Feb. 12 was first set as the date of 
issuance of the wheat order, although 
because of mechanical details, it was 
conceded that the order might not 
be ready until Feb. 13. The 80% 
flour extraction feature is reported 
definitely to be part of the wheat or- 
der. 

It is learned that the USDA in- 
tends to deny to mills the right to 
initiate preference certificates for 
service on suppliers to maintain their 
allowable 21-day inventory positions 
under the order. Preference orders 
in circulation insure that adequate 
quantities of wheat arriving at ter- 
minals will be made available for 
the top priority—wheat for export. 

Since earlier drafts of the wheat 
order have been discussed, other im- 
portant changes have been adopted as 
means of tightening up the order. 
On the matter of mill inventories the 
milling industry recommendation for 
a maximum 60-day inventory posi- 
tion has been discarded and it is re- 
ported that only a total 45-day in- 
ventory position has been granted. 


“To Arrive” Limit of 45 Days 


_ Contracts for “to arrive wheat” 
effective 45 days after the effective 
date of the order will be invalid. Can- 
cellation will be effected by require- 
ing merchandisers to make “to ar- 
rive” bookings of wheat beyond the 


45-day limit available for millers and 
feed manufacturers with priority cer- 
tificates. This provision will also 
cover foreign commitments, it is 
learned. 

Once each week merchandisers will 
be required to offer wheat to the 
CCC. This appears to mean that as 
“to arrive” sales fall beyond the 45- 
day inventory provision they are au- 
tomatically at the call of the CCC or 
priority certificates. - Mills with ad- 
vance orders beyond their permitted 


WHEAT ORDER MAY KILL 
FUTURES CONTRACTS 

Washington, D. C.—The status of 
futures contracts on the commodity 
exchanges is doubtful, but on the 
basis on which the new wheat order 
will operate, it seems to qualified ob- 
servers here that the futures will 
have to be closed out by government 
order without penalty. While it is 
entirely possible that the wheat order 
will not specifically mention the 
commodity exchange futures, it is 
expected that by the nature of the 
operation of the order, a washing out 
of exchange futures will appear in- 
evitable. 





ENR AOINTEAL PRE IGILE t LOELE SLIT EIRENE TOT, 
inventory limits will find their con- 
tracts cut across and wheat, which 
they had been expecting to receive, 
made available for other millers or 
for export. 

Just what standards will be used 
in the issuance of mill priority cer- 
tificates for arriving grain are not 
clearly stated. Liberality in the is- 
suance of these certificates will prob- 
ably depend on the extent of the 
flow of wheat from country stations. 

The CCC has wheat in export po- 
sition to meet its February and 





and forthright action. 


President Truman. 


sake. 





* 


Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the board, American Bakers Associa- 
tion and proprietor of Cobb’s, Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., issued 
the following public statement in reference to the President’s wheat 
conservation program entailing 80% of extraction flour: 


“The Baking Industry is proud of its record of service to con- 
sumers and to the government during the war period in spite of 
many hardships and handicaps.. This industry will tackle these post- 
war world emergency problems with the same courage, patriotism 


“Milling and baking experts and scientists will work diligently 
and promptly, seeking sound methods to make the best possible 
bread and baked goods from the higher extraction flour asked for by 


“No doubt American bread consumers will miss the type of bread 
and baked foods they have been accustomed to, want, and like. 

“Being good Americans, they will make sacrifices for humanity’s 
Let’s hope the period of sacrifice is temporary. 
together to help discover other possible and as acceptable methods 
to feed the world’s starving people. 

“Let’s work and strive to end this emergency by action that will 
return to American consumers what. they like, expect and are en- 
titled to have—good enriched white bread.”  - 


Let’s work 











March goals from the Guif and Pa- 
cific coast. Its aim now will be to 
build wheat stockpiles at Duluth and 
other lakehead points in preparation 
for the Atlantic movement which will 
start when navigation opens. 

Northwestern grain men state that 
the key to the whole problem at this 
time is an adequate car supply to 
bring wheat in from country points 
to the terminals. Once cars are sup- 
plied there is expected to be a steady 
flow of wheat, but that the flow will 
continue until the farm producer is 
scraping the bottom of his bin is 
doubted and it is seen that some in- 
centive will ultimately be necessary 
to pull the final requirements out 
of the country. 


Other Cross-Currents 

However, cross-currents in the 
form of other influences must be tak- 
en into consideration, it is seen. For 
instance, it is known that the USDA 
has already asked the Office of Price 
Administration to liberalize its sub- 
sidy operations so that Texas and 
Oklahoma mills can be permitted to 
obtain wheat in the spring wheat 
area for milling into flour for sale in 
those mills’ normal trading areas 
within OPA flour ceilings. It is in 
the Southwest where mill stocks have 
been reported the lowest and when 
and if this subsidy adjustment is made 
operative, it is feared that heavy 
buying by Texas and Oklahoma mill- 
ers may inject a factor which could 
upset the best judgment which gov- 
ernment officials now can use in 
measuring the amount of mill-ini- 
tiated preference certificates which 
may be expected. 


Another factor which disturbs 
the Conway committee officials, 
whose duty primarily involves 


rail movement to export position, is 
the time lag of wheat at milling 
points. Not only is the Conway com- 
mittee concerned with wheat exports, 
(Continued on page. 40.) 


140,000,000 Bus of 
Canadian Wheat 
Remain for Export 


Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, has 
announced that Canada will have 
140,000,000 bus of wheat, including 
flour, available for export between 
Feb. 1 and July 31, the end of the 
crop year. This statement, based on 
Canadian Wheat Board figures, fol- 
lowed an appeal by British Food Min- 
ister Sir Ben Smith that wheat ex- 
porting countries should make an ef- 
fort to send as much wheat as possi- 
ble to meet the critical situation in 
Britain and on the continent. Sir 
Ben Smith said Britain reverted to 
dark wartime bread on Feb. 5 and 
that rationing might be necessary. 

The official statement said: ‘“Can- 
ada has supplies of wheat in excess 
of minimum United Kingdom home 
requirements for the balance of the 
crop year, and these excess supplies 
will be allocated to other countries 
through the cereal committee of the 
Combined Food Board at Washing- 
ton.” 

Canada’s visible supply of wheat 
now is 164,000,000 bus and an addi- 
tional 53,000,000 bus are expected to 
be delivered from farms during the 
remainder of the crop year, thus mak- 
ing the total 217,000,000 bus. If 140,- 
000,000 bus are exported, 77,000,000 
bus then would remain to cover do- 
mestic requirements and a compara- 
tively small carry-over as protection 
against a crop failure next year. 

The main problem in keeping a 
steady flow of wheat to overseas 
markets is one of transportation. 
During the winter months wheat has 
to he moved to Canadian and United 
States ocean ports entirely by rail. 





Conway Committee to Establish 
Boxcar Priority For Grain Use 


Washington, D. C.—The Conway 
committee will move rapidly to es- 
tablish some form of grain car pri- 
ority for wheat, as soon as the gov- 
ernment’s new wheat order is issued. 
Railroads will be ordered to move 
an adequate supply of boxcars into 
the country where wheat is now lo- 
cated. 

The first concerted move will be 
made in the Northwest, it is indi- 
eated, but certain steps in this direc- 
tion have already been taken on the 
west coast where the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has already or- 
dered carriers to give car delivery 
only to wheat moving into ports. 

It is admitted that inland mills 
will be by-passed by this order and 

it may readily furnish an exam- 

ple of what can happen to other 

interior mills when the export 
program gets under way. 

Unless -orders issued by the Con- 
way ‘committee for preference for 
wheat for export take into considera- 
tion the movement of oats, corn and 
such other grain as may be available, 
it is seen that movements of these 
grains will be halted completely. 


For example, the army has con- 
tracts for oats products for relief 
feeding. If their supplier is unable 
to obtain oat supplies from the in- 
terior, the army may be compelled 
to ask the Conway committee for 
exemption from the wheat car pref- 
erence. 

During the war, Office of Defense 
Transportation officials have steered 
away from railroad priorities, re- 
membering the experience in World 
War I. It now appears, however, 
that the government will again at- 
tempt to make a railroad preference 
system function. If necessary, it is 
seen that the movement of consumer 
goods will have to take second place 
to provide an adequate number of 
boxcars for the movement of grain. 

The Conway committee’s approach 
to the transportation problem will 
probably be placed under the regional 
supervision of the committees al- 
ready named and there is a strong 
possibility that supervision of these 
various field committees will be un- 
der the general direction of E. J. 
Grimes of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
who may be called to Washington to 
get the program started. 
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Government Control 


of All Grain Trade 


May Be Coming 


Washington, D. C.—As the USDA 
acts to control one grain it becomes 
apparent that controls will have to 
be extended to all grains, and offi- 
cials who once felt that corn could 
be omitted from control are now ask- 
ing that a corn distribution order be 
drafted promptly. The chief draw- 
back is that no one at the USDA 
seems to have the formula for an 
equitable distribution between the 
claimant industries. Both wet and 
dry corn millers have conferred with 
top USDA officials and it is believed 
that they have received assurance 
that something will be done. Govern- 
ment officials, aware of the nature of 
the problem involved and with ac- 
cess to policy circles, now believe 
that eventually the government will 
have to exert controls over all grains 
and go into allocation and distribu- 
tion controls similar to those used by 
the WPB over basic materials dur- 
ing the war. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT BATES, 60 YEARS 
IN FLOUR BUSINESS, DEAD 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Robert Bates, 
prominent in the flour and grain 
business here for the past 60 years, 
died at his home in Haddonfield, N. 
J., on Feb. 2 at the age of 80. 

Mr. Bates for more than a half 
century was associated with the old 
flour firm of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
which was dissolved about five years 
ago. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERS PREPARE FOR DARKER 
LOAF AS WHEAT ORDER LOOMS 


Production Methods Pose Smaller Difficulties Than Price 
and Effect on Cake and Pastry Fields — Mer- 
chandising Schemes to Be Altered 


Since then Mr. Bates had conduct- 
ed his own business with offices in 
the Drexel building. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





BAKERS TO HEAR NEWS EXPERT 


The Bakers Club of Philadelphia 
will be addressed March 4 at a sup- 
per meeting at the Hotel Sheraton 
by M. K. Whiteleather, foreign cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin and radio news com- 
mentator. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millfeed May Be 
Placed Under 
Historical Basis 


Washington, D. C.—Once the wheat 
order has been issued the USDA is 
preparing to move into millfeeds 
with an order requiring the handling 
of these products only on the basis of 
historical experience and with that 
historical experience limited propor- 
tionately to the reduced production 
of millfeeds under the wheat order. 
The USDA in adopting this “Grand- 
father” clause is reversing its stand 
of a year earlier when it defeated 
C. S. Gordon’s recommendations in 
OPA orders that in order to keep 
feed and grain commodities flowing 
in normal channels distribution be 
confined to companies which had han- 
dling experience during a base pe- 
riod. When the USDA opposed those 
proposals it was believed that it act- 
ed at the instance of farm co-op 
groups who were extending their ac- 
tivities into new fields. 





Barter Control Planned 


Washington, D. C.—The USDA feed branch is preparing an amendment 
to WFO 9 which will restrict handling of protein meals by everyone not to 
exceed the limit of their dealings in those commodities during last year. 
This amendment should be issued shortly, as it is believed to have approval 


at the USDA policy level. 


As adoption of drastic government 
control over the breadstuffs indus- 
tries, making 80% extraction flour 
mandatory, seemed certain of an- 
nouncement by Feb. 13, bakers 
throughout the United States pre- 
pared to change their production 
methods in order to put out a darker 
loaf as their part in falling in line 
with the President’s. program of aid 
to the undernourished nations of the 
world through a national program 
of wheat conservation. 

Problems strictly relating to bread 
production, however, were not among 
those creating the greatest worries 
in the minds of bakers. Foremost 
problems to be discussed the coun- 
try over following announcement of 
the actual order to the mills for pro- 
duction of the darker flour, as far as 
bakers were concerned, were those 
of price, and of the whole field of 
so-called luxury goods -— cakes, 
pastries and sweet products, which 
utilize flours of generally lower ex- 
traction than bread and rolls. 

In general respects, the baking in- 
dustry agreed with other branches 
of the breadstuffs industry in at 
first opposing vigorously the ad- 
ministration’s directive on 80% 
extraction flour, citing the de- 
creased consumption of bread prod- 
ucts following the “black bread” days 
during World War I as a foremost 
argument against present adoption of 
flour of long extraction. A gist of 
opinions by leaders of the industry, 
presented both by telegram to Wash- 
ington officialdom and personally at 
conferences in the capital indicates 
that, although the problem of con- 
version of production to a darker loaf 
would not mean any serious disrup- 
tion of that phase of the baking in- 





Higher Preference Certificates 


for Feed Manufacturers Planned 


Washington, D. C.—The impossi- 
ble position of the feed manufacturer 
under the wheat order proposals as 
originally drafted have been recog- 
nized by U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials, and there is a pro- 
vision in the latest draft of the order 
to ease their position and give them 
some limited access to supplies. 

The basic inventory period of De- 
cember-January remains unchanged, 
but the inventory level for the early 
part of the program has been in- 
creased to 75% of the use rate dur- 
ing the base period. Originally, the 
order provided a use rate by feed 
manufacturers of 50% of that base. 
This 75% use rate proposal probably 
will be effective through March, aft- 
er which time the use rate will be 
graduated down each month along 
the sealed down lines of the USDA 
protein order. 

It is believed that a second class 
Priority directly behind the flour 
milling industry preference will be 
granted .the feed industry. These 
feed industry preference certificates 
will rate ahead of export claims, it 


is expected. Feed industry officials 
had protested that the original pro- 
posal meant nothing as far as the 
feed industry is concerned. With- 
out any preference, it was foreseen 
that the feed industry would be 
denied all access to wheat in the face 
of the heavy wheat demand by mill- 
ers and exporters. 

Persons familiar with priority op- 
erations in the War Production 
Board days are wondering if a sec- 
ond grade priority to the feed mills 
will have any value. The effective- 
ness of a second class priority to the 
feed industry largely will be deter- 
mined, it is said, by the manner in 
which the USDA finally decides to 
issue priority certificates. If the 
USDA retains issuance authority 
over all preference certificates the 
problem, although still complicated, 
will be eased somewhat. It is pre- 
dicted, however, that if flour mill 
initiated preference certificates ap- 
pear in heavy volume the second 
grade feed industry preference cer- 
tificates will be worthless slips of 
paper. 


No other basic changes in feed in- 
dustry limitations under the wheat 
order are known at this time. Ex- 
pected limitations on hatchery pro- 
duction have not yet made their ap- 
pearance, but still are predicted in 
reliable government circles. 

¥ ¥ 
Pacific Northwest Protests 

Seattle, Wash. — Protests against 
the wheat restriction order have been 
filed with Clinton Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, by the directors 
of agriculture of both Oregon and 
Washington in behalf of the flour and 
feed milling industries of the two 
states. It is felt that this region is 
being unfairly penalized under the 
wheat limitation order, because the 
area here has always relied more 
heavily on wheat than on any other 
grain. 

The feed associations of the two 
states are actively lining up the help 
of the entire industry and the con- 
suming section of the area, and rep- 
resentatives of the industry are now 
in Washington to further discuss the 
matter with Secretary Anderson. 
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dustry, the outlook on sales and con- 
sumption of bakery products would 
be bleak for some time to come, even 
if adoption of 80% extraction flour 
would prove to be only a temporary 
measure. 


Developments in governmental 
planning affecting the baking indus- 
try growing out of the President’s 
directive of Feb. 6 were scheduled 
at the top of the lists for discus- 
sion meetings of the baking indus- 
try advisory committee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Feb: 11, of 
the OPA baking industry advisory 
committee Feb. 12, and a simul- 
taneous meeting of the Baking In- 
dustry War Committee. 


Chester A. Bowles, OPA admin- 
istrator, was telegraphed Feb. 4 by 
John T. McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Association, that in 
either eventuality of down-grading 
flour or rationing of supplies, steadily 
rising costs were threatening “the 
last support of the bread-price struc- 
ture,” and Mr. McCarthy likewise 
pointed out to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson at the same time in a 
telegram that either expedient would 
“accentuate an already serious price 
problem for thousands of wholesale 
bakeries.” 


Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Corp., 
New York, who only recently left 
the War Food Administration to re- 
turn to private industry, declared in 
Washington that he preferred a dark- 
er bread to a limited domestic flour 
allocation, as proposed by the milling 
industry, but expressed his dislike 
for either proposal. 

Mr. Marshall’s opinion apparently 
is characteristic of members of the 
wholesale bakery trade as a group, 
in that they have indicated their 
willingness to “string along” with 
the government program as a hu- 
manitarian means of feeding starv- 
ing peoples, but feel that their busi- 
nesses will be adversely affected in 
any event. 


Questions as to the effect on the 
price structure of the adoption of 
a darker loaf have apparently been 
made with the expectation in mind 
of a decline in volume sales of bak- 
ery products because present bread 
ceilings force the baker to operate 
on a margin of profit closely sensi- 
tive to sales volume. Any reduction 
in output would mean further con- 
striction of profit, it was believed. 


Prior to full publication of the pro- 
posed wheat order, little can be as- 
certained as to the future of the 
cake and pastry business, the prin- 
cipal operational ingredient of which 
has been flour of low extraction. In- 
dications are that the wheat order 
will call for millers’ extraction of a 
single grade of flour at a rate of 
80%, which would mean that low 
extraction flours would not be avail- 
able. 

The absolute lack of low extraction 
flours, together with the current 
scarcity of almost all ingredients for 
high quality luxury goods, would 
mean greater hardships on the cake 
and pastry industry than any ex- 
perienced throughout the war period, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


80% EXTRACTION DIRECTIVE 


GREATLY UPSETS FLOUR TRADE 


Mills Halt Sales Pending Clarification—Shipping Direc- 


tions Swamp Processors 


as Consumers Clean Out 


Retail Stocks—Repercussions Almost Unlimited 


President Truman’s directive to re- 
quire mills to employ an 80% extrac- 
tion rate in the manufacture of flour 
threw the milling industry and all 
of its distributive segments into a 
state of confusion the like of which 
has not been witnessed in previous 

history. New busi- 
ness virtually 


oat came to a halt im- 
Average’ mediately follow- 


ing the announce- 
ment, as mills re- 
fused to book more orders until full 
clarification was obtained. At the 
same time, a run on retail flour 
stocks stimulated wholesale buyers 
to try for replacement orders and 
practically everyone ordered imme- 
diate shipment on whatever flour 
they had coming from mills. A com- 
plete account of the unprecedented 
family demand for flour which re- 
sulted over’ the entire nation is print- 
ed elsewhere in this journal. 
Repercussions in the milling and 
baking industries which may be ex- 
pected from the 80% directive are 
almost unlimited in their scope. Of 
prime importance is the potential 
damage which might result to the 
white bread and bakery sweet goods 
consumption which the industries 
have painstakingly built up in the 
past two decades. The milling indus- 
try, supported by the baking, feed 
and grain industries, submitted a 
counter-proposal (printed elsewhere 
in this journal) designed to save 
wheat for the export market and 
at the same time keep America on 
a white bread diet. This was turned 
down by the government. 


Southwestern Sales Halt 

A practical halt to all-flour sales 
in the Southwest followed the Tru- 
man directive and mills now are al- 
most completely out of the market, 
except for an occasional small sale 
made to take care of some special 
situation. Except for buyers with 
practically nothing on the _ books, 


there is no benefit in buying, since the 
80% order undoubtedly would cut 
across all contracts. Mills were 
swamped with shipping directions 
from all classes of buyers. Family 
flour jobbers were being cleaned out 
by the run of flour at grocery stores, 
while bakers wanted to get as much 
of their bookings as possible in their 
possession. Sales for all of last week 
made the substantial total of 107% of 
capacity, but nearly all of the book- 
ings were made before the Truman 
announcement. The previous week’s 
sales were 76% and a year ago 61%. 
Toward the close of the week, book- 
ings were down to about 10% of 
capacity. A few scattered lots went 
for export early in the week and 
much more could have been sold. 
Moderate amounts went to the Bel- 
gian commission, the Netherlands 
and Latin America. Since then busi- 
ness has been shut off and exporters 
and importers alike are wondering 
about the status of unshipped con- 
tracts. 


Shipping Directions Flood Mills 


Spring wheat mills were flooded 
with shipping instructions on old 
contracts immediately following the 
80% extraction directive, but they 
backed away from making new com- 
mitments except in cases of actual 
need on the part of regular custom- 
ers. Mills already were booked about 
to the limit of their wheat supplies 
and were also reluctant to place 
any more orders on their books un- 
til the conservation program is clari- 
fied. Warehouse stocks of flour at 
large distributing centers are report- 
ed fairly heavy. All retail outlets 
reported a heavy run on flour follow- 
ing the dark bread announcement and 
some companies put some units entire- 
ly on family flour production. Sales 
by spring wheat mills last week were 
around 57% of capacity, as compared 
with 80% a week earlier and 60% a 
year ago. 

Buffalo inquiry was tremendous, 





Lack of Durum Continues to Hold 
Damper on Semolina Acceptances 


Durum millers report insistent de- 
mand for semolinas, but new book- 
ings necessarily are very light. Mills 
cannot sell without first knowing 
they can get the necessary grain, and 
offerings of the latter are almost 
nothing. Meanwhile, shipping direc- 
tions against old bookings are heavy, 
and mill grinding is limited only by 
the supply of wheat and empty box- 
cars. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis last 
week were almost nil. The recent 
blizzard in the Dakotas and western 
Minnesota halted country movement 
entirely. ; 

Eastern macaroni manufacturers 
report little change in market condi- 
tions. Demand continues in excess 
of production capacity in view of the 
labor and semolina shortages, and in- 
stead of diminishing, order backlogs 
are growing once again. 

About the only change in the situ- 


ation worthy of note, manufacturers 
report, is the easing in supply of egg 
yolk. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Feb. 9, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 e 
4 Burum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% a? Py 
1 Red Durum ....... Tre & 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
a ee Been tak ye Pe *165,104 87 
Previous week ....... 213,272 101 
RE ED 5 nc:b.c sv ortoeacs 192,488 91 
Crop year 
; production 
July 1-Feb. 9, 1946............. 6,628,654 
July WFeb. 10, 1945............ 6,568,680 


*Nine companies estimated. 


but mills withdrew offerings until the 
wheat situation is clarified. Direc- 
tions on old orders were pressing. 
New York flour trade dropped to 
a standstill after the 80% announce- 
ment. Most mills completely with- 
drew from the market. Similar con- 
ditions were reported at Boston, 
where sales were confined to actual 
immediate needs of regular buyers. 
The majority of Boston bakers pre- 
fer keeping flour at its present qual- 
ity and reducing the amount avail- 
able for domestic use, rather than 
lowering the quality of flour. Phila- 
delphia trade was virtually nil, as 
both buyers and sellers awaited 
Washington action. Demand at Pitts- 
burgh far exceeded flour supplies. 
Few mills were accepting orders and 
the principal activity was in ordering 
out previously purchased flour. 


Chicago Trade Upset 

The 80% directive upset the Chi- 
cago trade, with millers and bakers 
taking the view that while conserva- 
tion of wheat and the necessity of 
feeding people in Europe were hearti- 
ly applauded, rationing of white flour 
in this country would be a better 
means of accomplishing the purpose 
than lowering the standard of flour. 
Consumers started an immediate run 
on retail flour stocks and wholesal- 
ers tried to place additional con- 
tracts, which mills could not accept. 
St. Louis demand was much greater 
than mills could handle, although 
processors were doing their best to 
take care of regular customers and 
jobbers were passing out their spot 
stocks of flour in liberal volume. 

New sales in the Southeast were 
limited to an occasional car which 
mills were willing to sell to take 
care of regular customers. No offer- 
ings were made and some mills in 
and around Nashville were trying to 
purchase flour to fill orders. 


Pacific Mills Concerned 


Pacific Northwest mills were del- 
uged with orders as all classes of 
buyers tried to purchase supplies. 
Millers were completely up in the air 
as to the implications of the new 
wheat order, because of the many 
varieties of wheat used in that sec- 
tion in flour production. With se- 
vere inventory limitations, blending 
operations would be seriously ham- 
pered. Their operations have been 
curtailed recently because of the 
scarcity of boxcars to bring in wheat 
and move out flour and most plants 
shut off acceptances of any new busi- 
ness. 


Production . 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,904,638 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,840,960 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,523,992 sacks, 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,579,525 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,315,948. Production in 
the Northwest decreased 77,000 sacks 
over last week and increased 50,000 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put inereased 5,000 sacks, central and 
southeastern states increased 3,000 
and the north Pacific Coast was up 
83,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Feb. 9, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

51 20 53 14 3,950 1,745 

10 és ob 21,289 369 








Minneapolis. . 
Duluth ..... 
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MILLFEED SUPPLY HIT 
BY 80% FLOUR ORDER 


ne 
Already Tight Situation Would Be 
Further Aggravated—Ingredient 
Shortage Slows Mills 


President Truman’s recommenda- 
tion of a dark bread diet for Ameri- 
cans comes as a further blow to the 
already critical feed situation. Using 
an 80% extraction basis in producing 
bread flour would reduce the output 
of millfeeds about one third. With 
supplies far short 
of actual needs 
now, any such re- 
duction from the 
present volume of 
millfeeds would se- 

riously hamper the production of for- 
mula feeds. Last week’s announce- 
ment of a proposal to limit the use 
of wheat in formula feeds to a maxi- 
mum of 75% of the volume used in 
December, 1945, and January, 1946, 
still is in the formulative stage, but 
appears certain to become an official 
order, according to Washington re- 
ports. Already, some formula feed 
mills have been forced to curtail op- 
erations because of insufficient sup- 
plies of certain ingredients. Feed 
grains are very scarce, with open 
market offerings of corn, barley and 
oats virtually nonexistent. All feed- 
stuffs remain tightly at the ceilings, 
with the United States Department 
of Agriculture index holding at 166.1, 
as compared with 165.9 a year ago. 

Flour run in the spring wheat area 
is heavy and feed output is as large 
as at any time during the season. 
Because of the car shortage and de- 
sire of mills to use available railroad 
equipment for flour loadings, applica- 
tions of feed on carlot contracts have 
been sidetracked in favor of new 
business for mill door pick-up. Thus, 
the near-by feeding trade has been 
well supplied, but mills are further 
behind on old carlot feed orders, 
With ground grain feeds still advanc- 
ing and with supplies light even at 
the higher levels, wheat millfeeds are 
more attractive than ever at current 
ceilings and an insatiable demand 
persists. 

The millfeed situation at other 
producing centers remains tight and 
unchanged. At Chicago, production 
is at record levels, but the demand 
is far above the output. Most mills 
are behind on carlot orders and ship- 
pers of wheat demand an exchange 
of wheat feeds before shipping the 
grain. At Kansas City, the millfeed 
market has reached a degree of tight- 
ness previously unsurpassed. Offer- 
ings are all but a blank in the car- 
lot trade, while search of supplies is 
progressively more urgent. Feed 
manufacturers furnish the most press- 
ing inquiry and are using all possible 
efforts to attract supplies with which 
to meet the seasonal spring demand 
for formula feeds. Millfeeds are used 
in increasing amounts as a means of 
obtaining supplies of wheat. The 
supply situation at Buffalo remains 
tight with demand far in excess of the 
output, and no general offerings avail- 
able. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 62,471 tons last weck, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 63,110 tons in the 
week previous and 55,904 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,903,082 
tons as compared with 1,760,989 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Lack Stops Market 
Trading; Farmers Hold 


Proposed Conservation Order Under President Truman’s 
Directive Causes Unprecedented Confusion—Prices Strong 


Open market trading in wheat is at 
a standstill, due to lack of offerings, 
and forward transactions on a “to 
arrive” basis now appear to have been 
curbed to a 45-day limit through the 
provisions of the wheat conservation 


order expected within a few days. 


President Tru- 
man’s directive for 
the conservation 
of wheat in all do- 
mestic channels to 
make more avail- 
able for export shipments caused un- 
precedented confusion throughout the 
milling and grain industries. The 
directive calls for an 80% extraction 
rate in the production of flour, places 
a 25% restriction on the amount of 
wheat that can be used in livestock 
and poultry formula feeds and limits 
the inventories of wheat that may 
be held by flour mills to 45 days’ 
grind. 

Meanwhile, scarcity of boxcars, 
coupled with bad weather in northern 
areas, greatly reduced the volume of 
wheat moving to terminals. Farmers 
in the Southwest returned to a hold- 
ing attitude as a result of a severe 
dust storm which aroused fears of a 
possible moisture handicap to the new 
winter wheat crop. The Office of 
Price Administration officially an- 
nounced that no increase in wheat 
ceilings will be made, but the infla- 
tion psychology which surrounds the 
wage-price negotiations in Washing- 
ton tends to temper any statement 
made concerning prices of agricul- 
tural products. 

It has been announced that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has suffi- 
cient wheat already at Gulf and Pa- 
cific ports for its February-March ex- 
port commitments, but the agency 
is expected to again dominate the 
market in the near future. Rumors 
have again appeared in Washington 
that grain exchanges may be asked 
to cancel out future contracts with- 
out penalty in order to make imme- 
diate settlement of whatever cash 
grain may be outstanding against 
such contracts. Meanwhile all fu- 
tures are frozen tightly at the ceil- 
ings and trading is virtually at a 
standstill. Cash wheat is at full ceil- 
ings, plus all mark-ups. 


Blizzard Slows Movement 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis last 
week totaled only 570 cars, or 309 
less than in the preceding week. The 
big drop was due largely to the tie- 
up in transportation facilities, follow- 
ing the blizzard in the Dakotas and 
western Minnesota a week ago. Grain 
movement from the interior to ter- 
minals is expected to continue light 
until more boxcars are available. 
Many country elevators are loaded 
to capacity. Even if growers were 
willing to deliver and sell their sur- 
plus farm holdings, they cannot do 
So while country elevators are 
blocked. Both spot and “to arrive” 
Wheat is urgently sought at full ceil- 
ings for any class, grade or protein. 


Open Market Offerings Nil 

In the absence of official details on 
the new wheat regulation, trading at 
Kansas City continued along the lines 
of recent weeks. Receipts were fair- 
ly heavy for this time of year, but 
there was practically nothing for the 
open market. Arrivals were applied 
on contracts. Bidding for July and 


later shipment dropped off pending 
more definite information about the 
government order. Wheat selling by 
farmers appeared to decline, the nat- 
ural consequence of more congres- 
sional talk about higher ceilings and 
the emphasis on wheat shortages in- 
dicated in President Truman’s direc- 
tive. The OPA announcement that ceil- 
ing prices would not be raised so far 
has had little effect. There still are 
some sections where clogged country 
elevators are holding back farm de- 
liveries and many places where ship- 
ment from country stations is stalled 
by lack of boxcars, The dust storm 
in western Kansas and Oklahoma last 
week likewise encouraged farm hold- 
ing. 

Fort Worth wheat trading remains 
at a standstill. Receipts last week 
were 286 cars, about 35% above the 
same week last year, and mills got 
a good part of this on old contracts, 
but the arrivals were unequal to 
milling requirements. Storage stocks 
decreased 259,000 bus for the week 
and at 4,201,000 bus are less than half 
the amount held at this time a year 
ago. 

The proposed restrictive order on 
wheat was the most discussed ques- 
tion of the week in the Pacific North- 
west. Movement of boxcars became 
of secondary importance, while the 
feed picture was shoved to the front. 
Inasmuch as wheat is the only grain 
available to feed manufacturers in 
this territory, any cut in the usage of 
feed wheat would cut production of 
feeds correspondingly. Flour mills 
are still having difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient supplies. There is lit- 
tle if any expansion in wheat rolling 
to terminals, but a larger supply of 
boxcars being received at interior 
points should bring an improvement 
in terminal ‘receipts. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills are busy 
with export orders. Domestic demand is 
also good during the winter months. Prices 
are at ceiling levels. Quotations: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues fairly good. There was 
no suggestion of export business in this 
commodity last week. Stocks are about 
equal to the demand. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 11 at $5.60 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Flour prices fluctuated with- 
in a range of 22c this past week, follow- 
ing the ups and downs in the grain mar- 
ket. WBastern bakers are evincing a little 
more interest, with better bookings report- 
ed. No round-lot business, but more or- 
ders have called for two or three cars, 
instead of single carlots. Pure white rye 
flour $5.25@5.40 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 


neapolis, pure medium $5.15@5.30, pure 
dark $4.65@4.80. 
Chicago: Buying of rye fiour is still 


limited by high prices. Users are not 
inclined to anticipate requirements and as 
a result current sales are scattered and 
generally in small lots. Shipping directions 
are fair; white patent rye $5.30@5.40, me- 
dium $5.15@5.20, dark $4.20@4.40. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
were participated in by practically all of 
the trade. Pure white patents $5.70@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: The advance, rye prices again 
caused little concern among rye flour bak- 
ers and jobbers in this territory. The usual 
small urgently needed orders were placed 
at the higher prices of last week and 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Previous Feb. 10, Feb. 12, Feb. 13, 
Feb. 9, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
WNOFth west 66 cece cs vesiccense vive *836,416 913,444 837,319 778,933 765,377 
a a en eee 1,474,753 1,425,046 1,309,192 1,323,838 1,222,483 
BOGMALO ioc ee stictwedicetcsccoess 553,983 548,878 398,115 515,552 508,210 
Central and Southeast ......... *657,218 654,549 563,390 683,491 540,090 
North Pacific Coast .......... 382,268 299,043 415,976 377,711 279,788 
NOD 6. bv dbo: aieiv'd-0 0.0.0 9-0:¢'0> 3,904,638 3,840,960 3,523,992 3,579,525 3,315,948 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
r Per tage of activity July 1 to 
Feb. 9, Previous Feb. 10, Feb. 12, Feb. 13, Feb. 9, Feb. 10, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ....... 85 92 85 77 73 27,860,767 25,418,851 
Southwest ....... 102 98 94 95 88 42,118,406 38,095,884 
BROS 5c ke ye wierd 92 91 66 89 88 16,896,189 15,337,365 
Central and Ss. BE. 83 82 71 75 82 18,772,471 7,846,861 
No. Pacific Coast 106 83 101 92 85 10,882,035 11,657,308 
yd er 95 94 84 87 81 116,529,868 98,356,259 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
a ee ee ee as 894,660 911,585 102 
Previous week .. 894,660 915,404 102 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ....... 814,380 820,790 101 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 818,946 101 Dees. 328. .0 cacwes's 667,800 628,071 79 
Five-year average ......eseeeceves 85 Previous week 667,800 568,056 85 
Ten-year Average ......ecccccecece 74 Year ago ....... 667,800 528,240 79 
Kansas Cit Two years ago.. 693,546 457,362 66 
y Five-year average ..........se.00% 60 
Feb. 3-9 ....... 364,320 353,807 97 Ten-year average ........eeeeeeees 53 
Previous week .. 364,320 302,855 83 
Year ago ....... 352,800 282,904 Se gee Pt eet wee oy 
Two years ago .. 352,800 289,811 82 
Five-year average .......... 81 Minneapolis 
Ten-year average Ss pebensnens 69,4 76 Weekly Flour Pot. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
ee ee pera 109,200 130,924 120 Feb. 3-9 ....... 321,360 308,345 96 
Previous week .. 109,200 128,266 117 Previous week .. 321,360 345,388 ,107 
Yoat a0. \.00.53% 111,132 109,774 99 Year ago ....... 321,360 309,079 96 
Two years ago.. 111,132 115,212 104 Two years ago .. 319,284 276,332 88 
Salina Five-year average ........eeceeee% 78 
TOM-FORP BVGPABE o.66.60cbc scccccsce 65 
Feb. 3-9) oc cececs 84,600 78,437 93 
Previous ‘week .. 84,600 78,521 93 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
FOSr OSS is Ke evs 109,9 91, 
See sams ak 100966 39'569 } Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
A ee 225,720 241,534 107 
Previous week .. 225,720 150,000 66 
Year ago ....... 269,100 256,878 95 
Two years ago.. 269,100 239,634 89 
Five-year AVeCrage .....eseeeevenes 82 
Ten-year AVCTAGS ... cer cccrcevese 74 

Current week preliminary. 
Portland District 

Feb. 3-9 ....... 134,200 140,734 105 
Previous week .. 134,200 149,043 110 
Year ago ....... 143,200 159,098 111 
Two years ago.. 143,200 138,077 96 
Five-year Average ......eeeeeceees 89 
Ten-year AVETABGS ....secescsecvece 83 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capavity output _ tivity 

Bed. B-9. .cccos 794,106 657,218 83 

Previous week .. 794,106 654,549 82 

SOR? GOO i aKa 795,240 563,390 71 

Two years ago.. 775,044 583,491 75 

Five-year average .............:.: 70 

Ten-year average ...........ceeeee 67 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

4, ee 600,600 553,983 92 

Previous week .. 600,600 548,878 91 

COOP OBG- v6 se 600,600 398,115 66 

Two years ago.. 577,416 615,552 89 

Wive+yOOr ABVETEPO 6. cei cvccccccce 78 

Ten-year AVETAZE ........eeeeecees 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Sdperior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): : 

r—Southwest——, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 


todate production todate production to date production to date 





Feb. 3-9 ....0+. 35,352 1,010,202 16,520 559,206 10,599 333,674 62,471 1,903,082 
Previous week .. 34,409 18,199 10,502 63,110 

Two weeks ago 34,804 17,999 10,364 63,167 

1966 wcccececees 31,582 940,028 16,705 518,904 7,617 302,056 55,904 1,760,989 
1944s weidcicsocs 31,912 1,007,435 14,653 471,179 9,864 300,581 56,429 1,779,195 
| eee eee 29,178 885,027 15,582 452,018 9,723 263,979 54,483 1,601,024 
i ne erie ee 25,944 807,433 13,010 412,535 7,781 247,050 46,735 1,467,018 
Five-yr. average 30,794 930,025 15,294 482,768 9,117 289,468 55,205 1,702,261 
when rye flour prices sagged for one or a minimum. Offerings, while light, are 


two days, no orders were placed and un- 
certainty of future price trends again pre- 
vailed. Rye flour, fancy white $5.75@5.85, 
medium $5.65 @5.75. 

St. Louis: Prices on flour were 9@19c 
off, meal 7c higher last week. Sales and 
shipping instructions were slow. Pure white 
flour $5.63, medium $5.48, dark $5.03, rye 
meal $5.54. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5, medium dark 
$5.10, Wisconsin pure’ straight $6.10, Wis- 
consin white patent $6.45. 

Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
continued to fluctuate last week, influenced 
largely by bullish and bearish activity in 
futures. Prices showed a net decline of 
about 10c sack for the week. Demand is 
extremely limited as buyers lack confidence, 
and high prices are restricting business to 


eg than ample. White patent $5.70@ 

Buffalo: There is a very heavy demand 
for rye flours, brought about largely by 
news from Washington over the new regu- 
lations. Supplies are light. Trend is firm. 
Quotations, cottons: white $5.57, medium 
$5.47, dark $5.07. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report+ 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Jan. Jan, Feb. Feb. 
19 26 2 9 
Five mills ... 35,905 43,336 34,230 *28,380 
*Four mills. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 


the knockout punch coming and 

awakens in his dressing room 
asking, “What happened?” has a kin- 
dred spirit this week in millers and 
bakers. The seeming suddenness with 
which the 80% flour extraction order 
was proposed by the President and 
issued as an order by the Department 
of Agriculture may not have resulted 
in a complete knockout, but figura- 
tively it took the wind out of the 
bread industries, few members of 
which saw the blow coming. 

What caught almost everyone off 
guard was the fact that administra- 
tion officials made no effort to have 
a serious consultation on the effects 
or technical aspects of such a regu- 
lation with the industries involved. 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
is quoted as saying that he talked 
té several millers and bakers about 
the long extraction proposal, and 
found them all opposed, but that he 
did not ask for a general conference 
because he believed that the matter 
to be decided was not an industry 
affair. ' 

As a matter of fact, two or three 
weeks before President Truman is- 
sued his directive on Feb. 6, a con- 
siderable number of milling. industry 
leaders knew that government offi- 
cials were discussing a requirement 
for longer extraction flour. It per- 
turbed the millers, who recognized 
in the discussions an inherent dan- 
ger. No one believed, however, that 
such a far-reaching decision would be 
arrived at without consultation, or 
at least without further warning. 
Probably few, if any, thought that 
consideration of the idea would go 
beyond the discussion stage, even 
within the government circles. 

Why was the directive and the 
subsequent regulation decided upon in 
such a manner and with such speed? 
The reasons, of course, are not known 
positively, but various observations 
and facts can.be put together to fur- 
nish some conclusions that probably 
are reasonably accurate, 

International political pressures 
would be the briefest and simplest 
way of stating these conclusions. It 
has been said publicly on numerous 
occasions by the United States mem- 
bers of the Combined Food Board, 
on which sit representatives both of 
deficit and surplus food producing 
countries, that the demands for wheat 
from the needy nations constantly 
have been tremendous and difficult 
to withstand. The foreign represen- 
tatives concentrated their arguments 
for more wheat and flour on U. S. 
supply statistics, particularly on the 
1945 wheat harvest of more than a 
billion bushels and on the reports 
that per capita consumption of al- 
most every food—wheat, meat, eggs 
and milk—in the United States is 
considerably higher than the prewar 
rate. While the peoples of many 
other parts of the world are suffer- 
ing for lack of an adequate diet even 
for subsistence, those in the United 


T HE prizetighter who never saw 


States have ample supplies and are 
eating more and better than at any 
time in) history, the members of the 
board from deficit nations repeatedly 
emphasized. 

United States representatives not 
only have had to contend with these 
admittedly strong arguments of other 
nations, but they have been subject 
to equally intense and persistent pres- 
sure from our Department of State. 
Food unquestionably is one of the 
principal political assets possessed by 
the United States emissaries. The 
influence of this country in recon- 
structing the political stability of 
European and Asiatic nations is to a 
considerable degree in proportion to 
the well being—which largely means 
food—we can contribute, and time is 
of the essence. 

Our State Department has made 
heavy food commitments abroad 
which are known; it is probable that 
other promises have been made and 
not publicized. State Department 
men are not deeply versed in all of 
the ramifications of the situation 
which are familiar to grain men, 
flour millers or feed manufacturers. 
They look at harvest figures showing 
billions of bushels of grain, at reports 
of millions of livestock and hundreds 
of millions of poultry, and at a well 
fed country, and they consider what 
can be done with a part of this 
wealth of food in accomplishing their 
current principal job of international 
reconstruction. 

In this, the State Department un- 
doubtedly has been encouraged by 
the generally optimistic reports of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in regard to grain and other 
feed supplies in relation to domestic 
requirements. The USDA consist- 
ently has been more complacent in 
this regard than have the processing 
industries. 

At any rate, it appears obvious 
that these terrific pressures from for- 
eign nations and from our State 
Department are becoming effective. 
It is equally obvious from the way 
in which the wheat and flour order 
developed that the decision to reduce 
the food standards in this country— 
both in quantity and quality—came 
from the very top administrative offi- 
cials of the United States, President 
Truman and Secretary of State 
Byrnes. That they have been “sold” 
on this policy by the British and, to 
a lesser degree, by other govern- 
ments, is well indicated. 

Secretary Anderson’s surprisingly 
brusque remark to the millers’ com- 
mittee in Washington is a clear clue 
to the apparently adamant policy our 
national leaders have adopted in re- 
gard to sharing food. “We have lost 
millions of lives in order to get to 
a point where we can write a decent 
peace,” he is quoted as having said. 
“Then we are beset by people com- 
plaining that our program will inter- 
fere with their established pattern 
of production.” 

It seems clear enough that the 
United States is being committed, 
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for an indefinite period, to reducing 
its food standards both for the hu- 
manitarian purpose of. feeding other 
peoples and for the psychological 
effect such a course will have both 
at home and abroad. 

There is another angle that is of 
the highest importance to the mill- 
ers, bakers and wheat farmers of 
this country, and that is the long 
time effects on domestic consumption 
of debasing our bread. It has been 
demonstrated that declining consump- 
tion results from such an act. After 
the coarse breads of World War I, 20 
years were necessary to check the 
decline.: 

Several reported incidents of the 
past week illustrate that the food 
faddists—the “brown bread” advo- 
cates—within and without our gov- 
ernment, were quick to seize the 
opportunity to revive their propa- 
ganda. There still are many of these 
branny evangelists left in various 
government departments, including 
the Department of Agriculture, al- 
though their influence recently has 
waned greatly. But, immediately 
after President Truman had released 
his directive, Secretary Anderson 
presented to newspaper men at his 
conference a so-called “green paper,” 
extolling the healthful virtues of 
coarse flour and bread, and quoting 
Sir Ben Smith of England, in. a 
statement that the 85% extraction 
bread of wartime England was large- 
ly responsible for the health of the 
current crop of British children. 

There probably are not many in the 
bread industries who do not expect 
an increasing amount of this propa- 
ganda, which will take alertness and 
time to overcome. 

The influences reviewed here in 
summary would seem to explain why 
the long extraction order on flour 
“was not considered to be an industry 
affair” by the government officials. 
The decision apparently already was 
made at the top policy level; it was, 
in the minds and determination of 
those who made it, irrevocable and 
even unchangeable; and industry re- 
action and effects were considered 
unimportant relative to the goals that 
the policy makers had in mind. Add- 
ed to this was the support, by some, 
of the coarser bread experiment for 
its own sake. 

Millers and bakers, might have 
done something to modify the pro- 
gram in line with their sound alter- 
native suggestions if they had fore- 
seen it developing in the way it did, 
but they were placed at a sharp dis- 
advantage by the administration— 
and probably intentionally so. It-is 
extremely difficult to argue against 
a decision after it has been made 
and publicized, and, in the current 
instance, the difficulty approaches an 
impossibility when the plaintiff can 
so easily be placed in a public light 
of advancing his own interests at the 
expense of the hungry of the world. 
And that, it is obvious, is the light 
in which Secretary Anderson at- 
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tempted to place the millers. 
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WARTIME GRAIN ROUTING 
RULE TO EXPIRE FEB. 15 


Washington, D. C-—The wartime 
measure of prohibiting routing of 
grain products over circuitous routes 
will expire on Feb. 15, it has been 
disclosed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In a series of amend- 
ments to order No. 222 the wartime 
order was designed to keep traffic 
flowing fast and over the most direct 
route. Both ICC and railroad offi- 
cials are of the opinion that lifting 
of the order would have little effect 
on the present program of moving 
millions of bushels of grain for do- 
mestic and export consumption. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


L. E. BOWMAN TO HANDLE | 
DISTRIBUTOR RESERVATIONS 


Chicago, Ill.—L. E. Bowman, who 
has been appointed chairman of the 
hotel and registration committee for 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 13-14, will have com- 
plete charge of hotel room reserva- 
tions for this meeting. All flour men 
contemplating attending this conven- 
tion should make room reservation 
requests to Mr. Bowman. His ad- 
dress is in care of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

ESE ET dR RRR ER RRR aN mt psa 
INDUSTRY LEADERS IN 
WASHINGTON 


Representatives of the milling in- 
dustry from all over the country con- 
ferred in Washington, D. C., with 
government officials relative to the 
wheat crisis and the adoption of 80% 
extraction of flour over the week-end, 
only to be told Feb. 11 by Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson that the in- 
dustry’s counter proposal to the 80% 
extraction order was not acceptable. 
Milling leaders in Washington _in- 
cluded: 

Harry A. Bullis, president and di- 
rector, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis; G. S. Kennedy, vice president in 
charge of feed and flour operations, 
General Mills, Inc, Minneapolis; 
Atherton F. Bean, vice president and 
director, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; John L. Locke, secre- 
tary and manager, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., and secre- 
tary, Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont; William P. Bomar, 
president, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas, and president-elect, Millers 
National Federation; Thruston B. 
Morton, president, Ballard & Ballard, 
Inc:, TOUTS Mark N. Mennel, 
vice president and treasurer, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; Julius E. 
Lentz, vice president, Mauser Mill 
Co., Treichlers, Pa; Dr. Betty Sulli- 
van, chief chemist, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Paige Leh- 
man, director and plant  superin- 
tendent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; C. D. McKenzie, president and 
general manager, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich; James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board, General Mills, 
Inc; Sydney Anderson, vice president 
and secretary, and head of the legal 
department, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Charles Ritz, president, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Alfred E. Mallon, vice president and 
treasurer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Herman Fakler, executive 
vice president, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington, D. C., and Her- 
man Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago. 
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Gs Ulwvays 
COMMANDER FLOURS 





This year, as always, bakers choose COMMANDER 
FLOURS to get all the benefits of controlled gluten 
strength, strong fermentation for bold, well risen 
loaves, fine textured white crumb and the full flavor 
of finest Northwestern Spring wheats. 

There’s no worry over color, bleaching, diastating 
or ageing—for Commander Flours are finished flours, 
specially milled to furnish you the fine baking qualities 
you want for your particular baking needs. 


wt the Commander-Larabee representative about the particular gluten qualities and baking 
properties of these special ‘‘bakers flours’’ that help you guarantee better baking. 


COMMANDER ss, * 
MILLING CO. ..s°° COMMANDER-LARABEE 
. MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY « Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY « Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION © Buffalo 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 





Charles G. McClave 


Mill Background 
Governs Choice 
of Flour Adviser 


ATE in 1943, the Millers National 
Federation was asked by the War 
Food Administration to recommend 
a qualified consultant from the mill- 
ing industry for its Grain Products 
Branch. The federation’s choice for 
this specific post, which required well 
grounded wheat milling experience, 
was Charles G. McClave of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Thus on Thanksgiving Day of that 
year, Mr. McClave finished his tur- 
key dinner, packed his bag and took 
off for Washington on an experi- 
ence which was to take him from 
WFA, into the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and to wind up much 
later than he had anticipated when 
he. accepted the assignment. 


Industry Faced With Problems 

Mr. McClave arrived in Washing- 
ton at the time the combined mili- 
tary, lend-lease and domestic de- 
mands for flour were tremendous 
and the milling industry was having 
a difficult time in increasing the 
production of flour to the extent 
necessary to fill all requirements. The 
industry had run into problems re- 
lating to containers, labor, mill 
equipment, transportation, priorities, 
allocations and many other difficul- 
ties. ‘These had to be solved if the 

. industry was to increase production 
of flour to the desired level. 

The Milled Products Section, to 
which Mr. McClave was assigned, 
served as the clearing house through 
which the milling industries, not only 
wheat, but rice, corn, etc., could ob- 
tain assistance in solving their dif- 
ficulties. The section also kept in 
touch with operations in other gov- 
ernment agencies in order to fore- 
stall actions which might create ob- 
stacles that would hamper the pro- 
ductive capacity of the various mill- 
ing industries. 

During his stay with WFA he was 
known as an advisory expediter and, 
with his experience and background 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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John K. Westberg 


Knowing Answers 
Helped This Man 
to Fill His Job 


N the early days of the Office of 

Price Administration, John K. 
Westberg, then of the G. L. F. Co-op- 
erative Mills, was called to Washing- 
ton as one of the first appointees of 
practical business men to perform a 
practical businesslike job of drafting 
ceiling price control orders. 

He didn’t particularly relish the 
somewhat dubious distinction of join- 
ing the then “much cussed” OPA, 
but like hundreds of other practical 
business executives, he fairly itched 
to get his hands on some of the 
problems of wartime emergency pric- 
ing that seemed to daze many of 
the inexperienced personnel who 


.were turning out blunder after blun- 


der and rapidly making public laugh- 
ing stock of the entire OPA. 

Mr. Westberg probably was no 
more of a price ceiling expert in 
those days than the “school kid law- 
yers,” with which the OPA was ac- 
cused of being populated, but he was 
a practical business man and he 
could visualize the necessity of ap- 
proaching the pricing problem from 
the standpoint of normal trading 
practices and sound business judg- 
ment. His field was to be grain, 
feed and allied commodities and he 
knew it well. 


Industry Support Needed 


It was Mr. Westberg’s belief from 
the start, as head of the Feed Sec- 
tion of the OPA, that no government 
agency alone could ever make price 
control work without the support of 
the industries involved and the pub- 
lic in general. Under any other ap- 
proach, it would fail. From the first 
he plugged for a practical organ- 
ization, built for the task, to take 
over the grain and feed items, which 
up to that time had been more or 
less “orphans.” 

Within a short time he had as 
associates a group of men from the 
milling, feed and grain industries 
who knew industry problems—men 
who tried to weigh each proposed 








How the Flour, Feed, Grain and 
Baking Industries co-operated 
with and in wartime officialdom 
toward victory. and to their own 








over-all advantage 


“= WF 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ILLING and efficient col- 
W laboration of the flour, feed, 

grain and baking industries 
with government agencies during 
wartime contributed greatly to the 
winning of victory! 

This fact has been vouchsafed on 
numerous occasions through tributes 
paid by civilian government agencies 
and military citations awarded ~- to 
industry executives who were loaned 
to the government for responsible 
assignments during the emergency. 

Army-Navy “E” Awards and Agri- 
cultural “A” Awards for meritorious 
performance distributed selectively, 
yet uniformly, among these food in- 
dustries further attest ‘the outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the months 
before V-J Day. 

Everyone knowing the basic re- 
quirements necessary for these per- 
sonal and industrial citations will 
agree that an extraordinary per- 


formance was necessary and had to 
be proved to merit them. 

Best of all, however, was the fact 
that neither the individuals nor the 
industries particularly set out to 
earn the awards—they merely were 
endeavoring to do the best job they 
knew how to do under any circum- 
stances, with a particular feeling of 
responsibility to do their utmost dur- 
ing the emergency. The meritorious 
awards came to them after they had 
proved their worth. 

This is the second in a series of 
articles describing the activities of in- 
dustrial executives who shared their 
time, knowledge and experience as a 
contribution to the war effort, sup- 
plementing similar articles which ap- 
peared in the Jan. 29 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. Subsequent is- 
sues of this journal will cover the 
activities of other industry men in 
wartime government work. 








regulation carefully so that they 
would be as practical and workable 
as the legal limitations would permit. 
The object of this group was to build 
each regulation so that each indus- 
try could function as normally as 
wartime conditions would permit. 

Mr. Westberg threw his heart and 
soul into his work, and each of his 
associates likewise, and he has stated 
since that he believes the degree of 
teamwork and co-ordination within 
the feed and grain branch was sec- 
ond to none throughout the OPA, 

He believed that the way to as- 
semble industry facts was to con- 
sult with representatives of indus- 
try, both as individuals and in meet- 
ings. He set out to build up con- 
fidence and good will in each indus- 
try and proved by his own sincerity 
of purpose that such co-operation 
was absolutely essential for the func- 
tioning of price control during the 
wartime emergency. 


Could Handle Situations 


This reporter on numerous occa- 
sions watched Mr. Westberg at in- 





dustry meetings, answer without hesi- 
tation, questions that were calculat- 
ed to stymie him and the entire 
matter of price ceilings on grains 
and feeds. At some of these meet- 
ings there were small pressure groups 
always alert to the possibilities of 
inserting provisions which would fa- 
vor their particular methods of trad- 
ing, without regard to the over-all 
industry welfare. On such occasions, 
Mr. Westberg, through his past in- 
dustrial experience and with the 
knowledge of legal pricing require- 
ments which he had learned from 
careful study of the Emergency Price 
Control Act, calmly and through per- 
sonal ‘acquaintance of many of the 
industry representatives, explained 
the pitfalls of Such practices. 

In his avowed purpose of build- 
ing a clear understanding of price 
control in the industries with which 
his unit of OPA worked, Mr. West- 
berg often witnessed flashes of dis- 
appointment. in the eyes of many 
of his long-time personal friends, but 
his steadfast belief in the job he 
was assigned to do and his ability 
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to talk across the table “man-to- 
man” held the respect of those 
friends and won the respect of many 
other industry representatives. 


Points to Legislative Blunder 

Mr. Westberg took up the price 
control assignment at a time when 
there were many items in the grain 
and feed industries on which no price 
ceilings could be established until 
the commodities involved reached 
parity. At the same time, the OPA 
was directed to sét price ceilings on 
many manufactured products or by- 
products derived from these ceiling- 
free raw materials. 

That particular point, he thought 
at the time and still believes, brings 
into sharp focus the outstanding 
blunder of the Stabilization Act— 
the fact that as a nation and as a 
people, we did not have sense enough 
or “guts” enough to freeze every- 
thing as of a specific date, with a 
price ceiling on all services, com- 
modities and wages at the same time, 
and then work out our adjustments 
from_ there. 

“There was too much politics in 
the entire situation and not enough 
serious war emergency economics,” 
Mr. Westberg has since said. “To me, 
price control was not. a long-time 
economic reform to be built and ad- 
ministered by economic theorists, 
but instead was definitely a wartime 
emergency, which should have been 
built and administered by sound and 
practical business men.” 


Helped With Many Ceilings 


Highlights of Mr. Westberg’s OPA 
assignments (“major headaches,” he 
calls them) were price control on 
millfeeds, price regulations on bread 
and cake, ceilings on field and vege- 
table seeds, milled rice (without ceil- 
ings on rough rice), fertilizers, and 
price control on formula feeds. 

The millfeed ceiling order was a 
milestone, he says, not only because 
of the amount of work and planning 
that had to go into it and its fair- 
ness at the time it was issued, but 
because of its relationship later to 
the bread, wheat and flour problems. 

He remembers the price regula- 
tion on bread and cake as an out- 
standing example of the multiplicity 


of relationships and difficulties under - 


which OPA worked in establishing 
price control. The order was not 
perfect—none of the regulations were 
perfect—but in the light of all of 
the limitations under the law, the 
fact that the government had penal- 
ized the baking industry and in view 
of the widespread bickering and 
“horse-trading’”’ which entered the 
entire program, Mr. Westberg says 
the completion of such a regulation 
was almost an impossible accomplish- 
ment. 


Delayed Formula Feed Order 


In the case of price control on 
formula feeds, Mr. Westberg and his 
associates succeeded for more than 
a year in preventing the order from 
being placed in effect for two rea- 
sons: first, there were many items 
used in formula feeds that were not 
under price control because price 
ceilings had not been authorized. 
Secondly, there were too many of- 
ficials in Washington who knew noth- 
ing about the formula feed industry, 
who had all sorts of misconceptions 
and misunderstandings and who at 
that time would not have approached 
the price control problem on formula 
feeds with any degree of common 
sense, j 

When ceilings on formula feeds 
could no longer be avoided, MPR 
378 was drafted, and, in Mr. West- 
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* * * * 


CHESTER BOW 


“fT. HE success of the pricing regu- 

lations on the basic materials 
used in the milling, baking and feed 
industries reflects the good work of 
the industries, because men from 
these industries gave untiringly of 
their services in guiding the Office of 
Price Administration in their promul- 
gation and administration!” 

This statement was made to The 
Northwestern Miller by Chester 
Bowles, director of the OPA, in a re- 
cent expression of appreciation for 
the contributions to the war effort 
made by millers, bakers, feed and 
grain men who were loaned by their 
industries for important administra- 
tive government positions after Pearl 
Harbor. 

“Because the basic materials used 
by these industries are traded for in 
a ‘futures’ market, these commodi- 
ties are very sensitive to inflationary 
pressures,” Mr. Bowles continued. 
“In general, it may well be said that 
the success of the whole pricing pro- 
gram is largely due to the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of men from in- 
dustry. 

“Many of them made personal sacri- 
fices to devote their full time to 
working with the OPA. Others de- 
voted much of their valuable time to 
serving in advisory capacities. 

“Without the practical knowledge 
these men possess and so generously 
contributed, it indeed would have 


* 
LES 


* * * * 


* * * * 


EXPRESSES APPRECIATION 





Chester Bowles, Director of the Office of Price Administration 


been difficult for the OPA to have 
drawn up and administered fair, 
equitable and workable regulations. 

“The success of the pricing pro- 
gram and the amazing production 


records achieved during the war are 
a living monument to their good 
work. 

“Their contribution toward win- 
ning the war will never be forgotten!” 








berg’s opinion, made the foundation 
for a practical and workable price 
control, considering all of the com- 
plexities of that industry. 

Mr. Westberg survived the “ma- 
jor headaches,” political wire-pull- 
ing, pressure groups, and “horse- 
trading” that went~on behind the 
scenes and resigned from the OPA 
in July, 1943, to join the Albers Mill- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash., as general 
sales manager of the feed division, 
where he now tussles with the regu- 
lations he helped to promulgate, plus 
all of the others. 





Flour Adviser 


(Continued from page 18.) 


knowledge, assisted such men as E. 
J. Murphy, chief of the Grain Prod- 
ucts Branch, Robert H. Black, as- 
sistant chief, and John J. Dwyer and 
Albert F. Nelson, other government 
career men. “To a man they were 
extraordinarily capable, unbiased 
and co-operative,” Mr. McClave has 
since remarked about these govern- 
ment officials, adding modestly, 
“they really didn’t need any help 
from me to do a fine job.” 


Transferred to OPA 


After several months with the 
WFA, his worth was recognized and 
he was offered and accepted an as- 
signment in the OPA, -where the 
records show that he performed a 
real service for government and in- 
dustry in the way of clarifying maxi- 
mum price regulations on grain, par- 
ticularly on wheat. His OPA assign- 
ment was as head of the Flour Sec- 
tion of the Cereals, Feeds and Agri- 
cultural Chemicals .Branch, - begin- 
ning in July, 1944... ~.- 

In his new assignment, Mr, Mc- 





Clave said that he found that Ath- 
erton Bean of the International Mill- 
ing Co., and Allan Moore of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., (his OPA predeces- 
sors) and their associates, had done 
a remarkably fine job in writing the 
millfeed, flour and wheat regulations. 
The ground work having been well 
laid, Mr. McClave’s responsibility was 
that of administering the orders and 
making a number of changes which 
actual application of the orders to 
industry operations proved advisable 
—developments which had not been 
foreseeable when the _ regulations 
were drafted. 


Changes Wheat Ceiling Base 


Some of the things Mr. McClave 
did were to change the wheat ceiling 
regulation over to a “point-of-origin” 
rather than a “destination” price pat- 
tern and to collate various minor 
amendments which had been made 
to the regulation as originally writ- 
ten. His experience with the wheat 
order led to improved drafting tech- 
nique when the corn, oats and barley 
regulations later were promulgated. 

He placed particular emphasis up- 
on simplifying and clarifying the 
phraseology of the regulations and 
upon providing specifically for all 
types of marketing transactions. It 
was his thought that by making all 
of the grain regulations as similar 
as possible in structure and phrase- 
ology, the possibility of interpreta- 
tive conflicts would be greatly re- 
duced. Actual experience of the af- 
fected industries has proved that he 
was right. 


Praises Industry Co-operation 


Mr. McClave was kept busy in han- 
dling the innumerable problems with 
respect to flour. and millfeed ceilings. 
He made a few minor changes in 
the original drafts, but later com- 


mented that with demand for mill- 
feed far greater than the available 
supply, and with price ceilings re- 
moving the normal means of achiev- 
ing equitable distribution, “we would 
have been in almost hopeless diffi- 
culties had it not been for the co- 
operation given us by the great ma- 
jority of the members of the milling 
industry.” 

What he probably overlooked in 
making such comment was _ that 
members of the milling industry were 
more inclined to co-operate by rea- 
son of having an experienced miller 
as an administrator of the regula- 
tions, a task which they realized was 
no less distasteful to him than the 
order was to them. The wheat flour 
subsidy program which was started 
late in 1943 also resulted in a series 
of most difficult problems which 
came to Mr. McClave for solution. 

“Having served my term on the 
OPA ‘rock pile’ and having first 
hand knowledge of some of the dif- 
ficulties involved,” Mr. McClave in- 
formed this reporter after he had 
returned to the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., “I feel that the Food Price Divi- 
sion has turned in a very creditable 
performance under very trying cir- 
cumstances. The OPA has been the 
target of much criticism, some of 
which undoubtedly is deserved. But 
much of the criticism has come from 
persons like me, who prior to this 
experience, had no real comprehen- 
sion of the difficulties involved in 
the control of prices of commodities 
which have a thousand and one 
sensitive price inter-relationships. 

“When you adjust the price of 
corn, you affect scores of commodi- 
ties in widely different fields, such 
as vegetable oil, syrup, adhesives, 
dextrine, meat and meat products, 
starch,. etc.,” he continued. 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Brand Aristocracy 


By LILLIAN BARNES ORR 


speaking only to God, as relat- 
ed in the couplet, has a very 
lonesome sound. A good name is, 
however, a fine thing, and when it 
is both ancient and honorable it is 
“to be prized above rubies.” Brand 
names that have grown up with the 
country as representatives of excel- 
lence in quality, belong to an aristoc- 
racy of their own which carries more 
prestige than any accident of birth. 
Their ancestry goes back to the 
days when all good workmen be- 
longed to guilds. Each guild chapter 
or hall had a distinguishing mark 
which any member was entitled to 
use as his hall mark. These marks 
also were put upon the wares to 
show the point of origin and thus 
the town of Esterling, for example, 
became “Sterling’’ and indicated a 


T HE thought of the Cabots 








Washington’s Flour Was 
“Superfine” 


fine grade of silver. Of bakers’ 
guilds, their customs and patron 
saints, see The American Baker for 
December, 1945, in which columnist 
Michener, under “Crust and Crumbs,” 
writes of them. 

By the time the American colonies 
were established, names that stood 
for quality were well known in Eng- 
land, France and other countries. 
The first recorded brands here 
marked fine china, and the Wedg- 
woods in 1759, and Spode in 1770, 
marked their products here, as in 
England, with their own signs. An- 
other early name here (1768) was the 
Encyclopedia Britannica— the same 
that accompanies the government 
bond when the register rings on 
“Information, Please.” 

The first branded food product to 
be made here and continue as a best 
seller was Baker’s Cocoa. In 1765 
a young Irish lad named Hannan 
started drying and grinding cocoa 
beans on the banks of the Neponsit 
River in Massachusetts, and selling 
the product. He had brought his 
knowledge of the process from the 
other side, where cocoa was a most 
popular drink, affected by fine ladies 
and gentlemen long before the time 
even of Queen Elizabeth. However, 
his finances were limited, and Dr. 
James Baker, a physician, loaned him 
money. Young Hannan was lost at 
sea in a mysterious shipwreck, and 
Dr. Baker took over the business, his 
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son, Walter, operating it. The river 
bank at Dorchester is still the site 
of one of its main plants, but the 
product has seen many changes and 
improvements. It has, however, been 
part of the rations for every army of 
the United States from the Revolu- 
tion through the recent war when D 
Bars were a regular part of field 
food. 

The charming blue-gowned, white- 
capped and aproned girl—“La Belle 
Chocolatiere’”—is synonymous with 
Baker’s Chocolate. She was Anna Bal- 
tauf, a waitress in a Vienna choco- 
late house, with whom Prince Ditrich- 
stein fell in love. The famous Swiss 
artist, Liotard, painted her just as 
she appeared at her tasks. The orig- 
inal was in the museum in Austria 
and the company here has a copy by 
Liotard. It vies with Whistler’s 
Mother in popularity, as amateur and 
professional painters practically del- 
uge the company with copies made 
in all types of media and on all sorts 
of materials. It was formally adopt- 
ed as a trade-mark in 1883. 

The brand Champion, now owned 
by the National Biscuit Co., was pur- 
chased from the F. A. Kennedy Co., 
originally of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
which, when it was_ registered, 
claimed prior use since 1839. This 
firm was a pioneer in the baking 
field, and Champion was developed as 
an accompaniment to the substantial 
chowders in which New Englanders 
delighted. Champions were, and are, 
a butterflake biscuit. They were 
launched during hard times that came 
when Van Buren had succeeded An- 
drew Jackson and had inherited the 
five-year financial panic that swept 
the country, and they had to be good 
to survive. -They were to be found 
in all country stores where the crack- 
er barrel vied with the Franklin 
stove as a main attraction. 

Ivins Crackers, made by J: S. Ivins’ 
Sons Co., followed soon after Cham- 
pions, in Philadelphia. 

George Washington zealously 
guarded the quality of his Mount 
Vernon brand of flour and the year 
1795 was its best. He sold it then 


.at $12 and $13 bbl because of the 


scarcity in Europe, and it was syn- 
onymous with the finest flour made. 
Always when he was not in war or 
executive duties, wheat raising and 
milling were his principal concerns. 


Two Hecker Firsts 


The old Croton Flour Mills on Cor- 
lears Hook in Manhattan, run by the 
Hecker Brothers, in 1846 put out the 
first branded cereal, Heckers’ Cream 
Farina, the forerunner of a long line 
of profitable and delectable breakfast 
cereals, and could the Heckers have 
envisioned the crunchie-wunchies that 
100 years later would sponsor radio 
programs and invent weird charac- 
ters, they might have hesitated in 
their act. The Hecker name in 
Hecker’s Superlative Flour had al- 
ready stood for good family flour and 
excellent bread for three years. This 
is also the first registered brand 
name for flour. 

Eagle brand condensed milk, which 
the Borden Co. registered in 1857, 
grew from Gail Borden’s concern over 
the death of a baby because of un- 
sanitary milk. Borden had already 
won the Great Council Medal at the 
Great International Exposition of 
1851 in London for a concentrated 


meat biscuit, and although he knew 
nothing about the theory of germs he 
knew sanitary conditions were im- 
portant. He aimed to preserve milk 
by removing the water through evap- 
oration in a vacuum pan, guarding 
against decomposition from the time 
the milk left the cow till the process 
was completed. Later he found that 
adding sucrose or cane sugar gave 
added protection. It was on the ba- 
sis of evaporation “in vacuo” that he 
applied for a patent in 1853, and it 
required such long argument to con- 
vince the Patent Office of its value 
that it was not until 1856 that it was 
granted. The first plant went into 
actual operation at Burrville, Conn., 
in 1857, and with the outbreak of the 
Civil War sales boomed as the gov- 
ernment purchased the product for 
field rations. In both World Wars I 
and II it also fed our fighting men 
as well as countless people in devas- 
tated and liberated lands abroad and 
in the Philippines. 

The practice of using brand names 
in the modern way became wide- 
spread about 1850, and by the time of 
the Civil War many firms had long- 
vested period rights. Infringement 
became so common that laws were 
necessary to protect going concerns, 
and the first copyright law was 
passed in 1870. This was later re- 
pealed and new laws passed with the 
first federal registration of trade- 
marks. It became popular to regis- 
ter all sorts of things under this 
regulation. Samuel Clemens even 
registered Mark Twain as his trade- 
mark. 

In the course of the years America 
has developed the highest standard of 
living in the world. The driving force 
behind it has been competitive distri- 
bution, and much can be said to prove 
that advertising of brand names has 
been responsible in a large measure 
for these conditions. Manufacturers 
have ,been proud of their products 
and like old-time guild members have 
affixed their signs to them. These 
signatures have become their pledges 
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to the consumer of consistent quality 
and service and their willingness to 
meet competition. Freedom to con- 
tinue this system is essential if as- 
piration, incentive and stimulating 
competition are to continue the 
American way of business. 

——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Packer Strike Cost 
15,000,000 Bus in 
Corn Wasted 


About 15,000,000 bus of corn was 
the approximate cost in grain of the 
10-day strike of packinghouse work- 
ers. In addition to this, of course, a 
substantial quantity of protein feeds 
was, in effect, wasted. 

No settlement has been reached 
in the strike, but workers returned 
to most plants on Jan. 26 when the 
government took over their opera- 
tions. The strike started on Jan. 16. 

It was estimated that corn was 
fed to maintain animals ready for 
market at a rate of 1,500,000 bus 
daily while the strike was actively 
in progress. 

It is probable that the actual num- 
ber of bushels fed was in excess of 
this. Observers in parts of Iowa, 
Nebraska, southern Minnesota and 
other areas that preduced a 1945 
crop of lightweight, high moisture 
corn say that it takes about three 
bushels of this quality of corn to 
furnish the feeding value ordinarily 
contained in two bushels. If this 
condition was general throughout 
the corn belt, it would mean a re- 
duction of one third in the feeding 
value of the current crop, or a total 
crop of about 2,200,000,000 bus instead 
of one of 3,200,000,000 bus, the latter 
being the official estimate. There 
was a lot of sound corn harvested, 
however, especially in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and in parts of other 
states. 








Executives Reminded of Brand 
Name and Advertising Values 


New York, N. Y.—The public must 
realize that the practice of brand 
identification and the services of ad- 
vertising function in its interest, 1,000 
business executives were told at a re- 
gional dinner sponsored by Brand 
Names Research Foundation, Inc., 
Feb. 5. 

So much organized false testimony 
about brands has been placed before 
women’s and civic groups, legisla- 
tors and public officials, that this 
nonprofit. organization has been in- 
corporated to provide the machinery 
for spreading the facts about brand 
name merchandising to the individual 
consumer and the nation. 

It is proposed to use every channel 
of news and communication to bring 
out what pledges of quality and_serv- 
ice stand behind brand names and 
their place in continuing and devel- 
oping the American way of life. 

“There are those who sneer at the 
free enterprise system,” United 
States Senator Albert W. Hawkes of 
New Jersey said at the presentation 
dinner, and “who have suggested that 
the four freedoms cannot be accom- 
plished without its destruction. That 
means to avoid the evils of false 
propaganda we must defend the sys- 
tem that enabled this nation to make 
the contribution and perform the 





miracles it did in World War II. We 
must appraise the results in other 
nations which have followed the prac- 
tices we are being asked to install, 
and must remember that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” 

A. O. Buckingham, vice president 
of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., chair- 
man-elect, also gave a call to united 
action. Mary Margaret McBride, 
Quentin Reynolds and Thomas Hay- 
ward of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
were on the program. 

Awards by the Brand Names Re- 
search Foundation to 206 firms in the 
New York metropolitan area, north- 
ern New Jersey and southern Con- 
necticut, whose products have been in 
prominent distribution for 50 years 
or more, was an impressive ceremony. 
Organizations in the baking, milling 
and allied industries to whom these 
certificates of public service were 
presented included the National Bis- 
cuit Co., Standard Milling Co. (repre- 
sented by the Best Foods, Inc.), the 
Best Foods, Inc., for its own products, 
the Borden Co., Standard Brands, 


Inc., Igleheart Bros., Inc., a unit of 
General Foods Corp., the Wheatena 
Corp., the Franklin Baker Division 
of General Foods Corp., R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., E. R. Squibb & 
Sons and Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Durum Supplies Below Last Year, 
Stocks Ran Out Before Harvest Time 


Supplies of durum wheat in the 
United States on Jan. 1, 1946, were 
down to 25,716,000 bus, states the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration in its semiannual durum re- 
port. This is about 4,500,000 bus less 
than was on hand at a corresponding 
date the year before, when supplies 
made available to mills were exhaust- 
ed before the new crop was ready. 
Stocks in all positions on Jan. 1, 1946, 
were located as follows: on farms, 18,- 
918,000 bus; in interior mills and ele- 
vators, -3,044,000; commercial stocks 
at terminals 652,000; merchant mill 
stocks, 3,102,000. 

The carry-over of durum wheat on 
July 1, 1945, had dropped to 8,607,- 
000 bus, which, together with the 
1945 crop of 35,731,000 bus, provided 
a domestic supply at the start of the 
1945-46 season of only 44,338,000, the 
smallest since 1937. This was sup- 
plemented by Canadian shipments of 
durum wheat into the United States 
of 1,192,000 bus during the first half 
of the 1945-46 season. 

Disappearance during July-Decem- 
ber, 1945, amounted to 19,814,000 bus, 
12,664,000 having .been ground by 
merchant mills while feed, cereal 
manufacturing and other uses took 
7,150,000. Mill grindings during this 
period would have been considerably 
larger had wheat been available, since 
many mills were forced to curtail 
operations during July and August, 
due to lack of supplies. 

An extraordinary demand prevailed 
for semolina and durum flour both 
for domestic and export use. This de- 
mand continues and mills have a ca- 
pacity run in sight if wheat supplies 
are available. Since offerings ran 
out a year ago when supplies were 
larger, it seems conclusive that cur- 
tailment of mill operations will again 
be forced toward the close of the cur- 
rent season. Closer liquidation of 
farm stocks than took place a year 
ago would help the situation. At the 
first of the year, Canada held only 
about 1,000,000 bus of durum wheat 


in commercial positions. Last year, 
Canadian imports for the, period 
January through June amounted to 
1,257,000 bus. 

The quality of the 1945 durum crop, 
though damaged somewhat by rains 
at harvest time, was vastly superior 
to the poor quality crops produced 
during recent years. Seventy-seven 
per cent of the receipts during this 
period graded No. 2 or better, com- 
pared with only 27% in 1944. Forty- 
eight per cent graded hard amber or 
amber durum, while in 1944 only 
16% of the inspections fell into these 
classifications. Cars grading sample 
grade in 1945 were less than 3%, 
while in 1944 they accounted for 
27% of the inspections. Only 7% of 
the 1945 inspections bore a “tough” 
notation compared with 26% in 1944. 
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Annual Certificate 
Approved for Use 
by New York Bakers 


New York, N. Y.—The Department 
of Agriculture and Markets of the 
state of New York has approved the 
use of an annual certificate of com- 
pliance by bakers who purchase un- 
enriched flour, thus eliminating the 
necessity of a separate certificate 
for each purchase. 

C. Chester Du Mond, commissioner 
of agriculture, agreed to the use of 
the continuing certificate after offi- 
cials of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors and the Millers 
National Federation pointed out that 
much confusion would arise from the 
use of a certificate for each pur- 
chase. 

The text of the uniform certificate 
follows: 


I, C. Chester Du Mond, as Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Markets of the State 











DURUM WHEAT PRODUCTS—UNITED STATES PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Durum wheat 


——Production*——__, Exports 



























































ground Semolina Flour macaroni, etc. 
Average, 1936-37 & 1940-41— bus lbs Ibs Ibs 
July-December ............ 7,605,068 235,907,913 78,162,566 1,771,283 
January-June ........eee00% 6,880,117 227,092,342 63,321,798 1,542,749 
am EEE EMRE BE DAS: 14,485,185 463,000,255 141,484,364 3,314,032 
-38—_ 
July-December ............ 6,747,909 209,747,636 69,444,564 1,532,537 
JanNUAFY-TUNG .. 2... cc ccccee 6,881,882 223,646,780 58,168,292 1,345,699 
188 WEE. adlk Gio bog X aed 13,629,791 433,394,416 127,612,856 2,878,236 
8-39— 
July-December ............ 7,590,460 244,093,892 $1,245,920 1,783,847 
January-Jume ..........+5. 7,231,375 246,364,944 66,016,328 1,494,226 
1900 Mas a koa bio we shee te 4 14,821,835 490,458,856 147,262,248 3,278,073 
= 4 Qua 
July-December ...........+. 8,213,310 272,970,572 79,602,264 2,929,050 
January-June .......eeeees 7,210,373 230,460,524 77,225,764 1,882,683 
iie-4 BE STN 00 Cena aes Scere 15,423,683 503,431,096 156,828,028 4,811,733 
4 ou 
July-December ............ 8,294,842 231,863,884 91,130,788 1,707,295 
January-June ............. 8,204,118 269,627,204 78,675,184 1,475,196 
iba Se GB oc kb Me's» owe 16,498,960 501,491,088 169,805,972 3,182,491 
-42— 
July-December ...........- 9,319,560 290,510,220 103,518,380 2,235,046 
January-June .........ee6. 9,641,236 293,775,384 108,615,360 1,425,903 
sas WN G-5 Siu ote oO 6 tidy 18,960,796 584,285,604 212,133,740 3,660,949 
July-December ............ 11,137,704 338,373,616 134,651,216 1,999,828 
January-June ........s-005 12,742,102 398,104,420 146,656,216 1,351,985 
1943-44 PRRs sh wake Ki eveee 23,879,806 736,478,036 281,307,432 2,551,813 
July-December ............ 11,235,744 361,364,377 119,971,716 1,944,340 
January-June ........s06. 9,172,805 314,664,400 78,474,391 3,381,071 
WC Ho oo cbs a ewes 20,408,549 676,028,777 198,446,107 5,325,411 
July-December ............ 12,769,977 360,975,200 178,688,800 7,738,271 
January-June .........+045 13,260,803 426,621,200 140,080,300 4,768,898 
ides-a¢ pi | IS Oa ES CMa ae 26,030,780 787,596,400 318,769,100 12,507,169 
July-December ............ 12,663,562 417,108,400 131,557,600 5,289,193 


January-June ...........0. 











MI irk 3 cid BN. S ee 
*Total production included under semolina when production of semolina and flour is 


hot reported separately, 


tFive months, July through November. 
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OFFICIAL MEETING—A happy reunion of the newly elected officers 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association took place at the recent 
convention in Kansas City when the results of the election were an- 
nounced. The new officers are, left to right: B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed 
Mills, Oklahoma City, president; Jack D. Dean, executive secretary; Lee 
Carlin, Forbes Bros.—Central Mills, Topeka, Kansas, secretary-treasur- 
er, and Gilbert L. James, Ralston Purina Co., Kansas City, vice president. 





of New York, pursuant to the power in- 
vested in me by section 215-B of the 
Agriculture and Markets Law, do hereby 
adopt by regulation the following certificate 
for use in the sale of .flour as required 
by the aforementioned section. 


Flour Purchaser’s Certificate Pursuant to 
Section 215-B of the Agriculture and 
Markets Law 


Address 
hereby acknowledges that from this date 
all unenriched flour purchased from 


Address 

will be: 

1. Resold to a distributor, baker or other 
processor, or 

2. Used in the manufacture, mixing or 
compounding of flour, white bread or rolls 
enriched to meet the requirements of this 
Article, or 

3. Used in the manufacture of products 
other than flour, white bread or rolls. 


31, 1946, unless otherwise rescinded. 
This certificate should be kept on file 

by seller for a period of two years from 

date of issuance. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCORPORATION PAPERS FILED 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the 
Indiana secretary of state by L. Ber- 








man & Co., Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
formed to do a general milling busi- 
ness. The corporation has _ 1,000 
shares of no par Value capital stock 
and the incorporators are Louis Ber- 
man, Isaac M. Berman and Isadore 
J, Fine. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHEMISTS SEE WHEAT FILM 


Kansas City, Mo.—Golden Glory,” 
the Standard Brands film depict- 
ing the development of wheat grow- 
ing in America, was presented as the 
feature of the meeting of the Kan- 
sas City Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, Feb. 6. 








———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TRI-STATE BAKERS MAKE 
DECISION ON CONVENTION 


New Orleans, La.—After several 
announcements made tentatively be- 
cause of the shortage in hotel space, 
officers of the Tri-State Bakers Asso- 
ciation set May 13-15 and New Or- 
leans as the date and place for its 
annual convention. This association 
represents bakers of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. 





DURUM WHEAT—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES (1,000 bushels) 


Items of Supply and 


























Distribution 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 
Supply—Stocks, July 1: 
FATT | cescivewoscsccscses 7,230 7,226 14,349 13,068 7,253 5,833 
Interior mills & elevators 2,156 9,546 10,435 6,195 1,129 1,394 
Commercial ..........++. 6,008 5,312 5,464 2,497 2,203 276 
Merchant mills ......... 3,839 3,380 4,429 6,441 4,178 1,104- 
a RENEE TR ORERER ESE. 19,233 25,464 34,677 28,201 14,763 8,607 
OR. o.0:dh ds tee ov cete 34,304 42,660 45,491 36,544 32,789 35,731 
Total domestic supply 53,537 68,124 80,168 64,745 47,552 44,338 
pt!) ee ee Pe ee t + t +840 $3,093 $1,192 
Tot. supply, July-Dec. 53,537 68,124 80,168 65,585 50,645 45,530 
Distribution, July-Dec.: 
Mill grindings .......... 8,295 9,320 11,138 11,236 12,770 12,664 
Feed, cereal mfg. and 
other uses ......... 6,397 4,890 18,153 16,237 7,685 7,160 
pn Ey HES Peer ee eee ee Seer beepes 1) “Saetee” (vests sl bese 
yo AS er ee 14,692 14,881 29,291 27,473 20,455 19,814 
Stocks, December 31: 
a Oe isd 'ivee 16,425 25,686 29,159 22,030 19,762 18,918 
Interior mills & elevators 11,591 12,893 11,949 6,513 4,883 3,044 
Commercial ............. 7,347 8,970 4,332 2,939 1,185 652 
Merchant mills ......... 3,482 5,694 5,437 6,630 4,360 3,102 
Av cue wo ome mien 38,845 53,243 50,877 38,112 30,190 25,716 
Imports, Jan.-June .. t +469 $2,027 pie | Soe eye 
Tot. supply, Jan.-June 38,846 53,243 51,346 40,139 2 * } Se 
Distribution, Jan.-June: 
Mill grindings .......... 8,204 9,641 12,742 9,173 i. eerrrs ys 
Seed requirements ...... 3,612 2,998 3,050 3,016 2,815 swe ie 
Feed, cereal mfg. and i 
other uses .......... 1,265 5,549 7,353 13,187 wee °. | eeawe 
WED. 8s 5 -5:5:05)s griw eens 300 OTe eek. : tanioe be eS iw eke." We klke 








Stocks, June 30 ..... 25,464 


durum shipped into the United States. 





34,677 
Compiled or computed by Grain Branch, PMA, 





14,763 8,607 
tNegligible. 


28,201 
*All states. 


tCanadian 
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Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 45 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. Do not experiment now. 





BAY STATE MILLING C0. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Miller of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Chor more than 32 years 


exclusively 


| FLour BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


612-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
% 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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New York Flour Riot 





(Continued from page 6.) 

* The first plan of operation, if it ever 
existed, was either abandoned by the 
mob or deferred ‘till after other meas- 
ures were tried. 

At length, on the afternoon of Feb. 
10, the following placard was posted 
up all over the city: 


Bread, Meat, Rent, Fuel! 


The voice of es pprer shall be heard and 
1 prevail. 

The people will meet in the Park, rain 
or shine, at four o’clock on 


Monday Afternoon, 
to inquire into the cause of the present 
unexampled distress, and to devise a suit- 
able remedy. All friends of humanity, de- 
termined to resist monopolies and extortion- 
ers, are invited to attend. 
Daniel Graham. 

e. John Windt. 
Daniel A. Robertson. Alexander Ming, Jr, 
Warden Hayward. Elijah F. Crane. 
New York, Feb. 10, 1837. 


The idle crowd had all day Sunday to 
talk over this call. Everywhere knots of 
men were seen gathered before these 
placards—some spelling out slowly, and 
with great difficulty, the words for them- 
selves, others reading the call to those 
unable to read it. The groggeries were 
filled with excited men, talking over the 
meeting, and interspersing their oaths 
with copious draughts of liquor, and 
threatening openly to teach these rich 
oppressors a lesson they would not soon 
forget. 

There was something ominous in the 
hour selected for the meeting; 4 o’clock 
in February meant night, before it would 
get under full headway. It was evident 
that the leaders did not mean the meet- 
ing to be one of mere speech-making. 
They knew that under cover of dark- 
ness, men could be incited to do what 
in broad daylight they would be afraid 
to undertake. 

Before the time appointed, a crowd be- 
gan to assemble, the character of which 
boded no good. Dirty, ragged and 
rough-looking, as they flowed from dif- 
ferent quarters together into the in- 
closure, those who composed it were evi- 
dently a mob already made to hand. 

At length 4,000 or 5,000 shivering 
wretches were gathered in front of the 
City Hall. Moses Jacques, a man who 
would make a good French Communist 
today, was chosen chairman. But this 
motley multitude had no idea or respect 
for order, or regular proceedings, and 
they broke up into different groups, 
each pushing forward its favorite orator. 

One of the strangest freaks of this 
meeting was an address to a collection 
of Democrats by Alexander Ming, Jr. 
He forgot all about the object of the 
meeting, and being a strong Bentonian, 
launched out into the currency question, 
attributing all the evils of the Republic, 
past, present and to come, to the issue 
of bank notes; and advising his hearers 
to refuse to take the trash altogether, 
and receive nothing but specie. This was 
the more comical, as not one out of ten 

of the poor wretches he addressed had 
the chance to refuse either. Half starv- 
ing, they would have been glad to re- 
ceive anything in. the shape of money 
that would help them through the hard 
winter. Yet when Mr. Ming offered a 
resolution, proposing a memorial to the 
legislature, requiring a law to be passed, 
forbidding any bank to issue a note 
under the denomination of $100, the 
deluded people, who had been listening 
with gaping mouths, rent the air with 
acclamations. 
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EXTRA HOUR 
1SDO 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


| A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest - Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














“Golden Loaf” «sou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exys Mrixixe Co., Inman, Kav. 
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It was a curious exhibition of the wis- 
dom of the sovereign people—this ver- 
dict of a ragged mob on the currency 
question. They were so delighted with 
this lucid exposition of the cause of the 
scarcity of flour that they seized the 
orator bodily, and elevating him on their 
shoulders, bore him across the street to 
Tammany Hall, where something besides 
specie was received from behind the bar 
to reward their devotion. 

There was, however, some excuse for 
him. He had been several times candi- 
date for city register, and hence was 
more anxious to secure votes than flour 
—be a popular demagogue rather than 
a public benefactor. 

But there were other speakers who 
kept more directly to the point. They 
launched at once into a bitter tirade 
against landlords for their high rents, 
and against monopolists for holding on 
to flour at the expense of the poor and 
suffering. Knowing the character of the 
audience before them, and their bitter 
hatred of the rich that had grown with 
their growth, and strengthened with 
their strength in the Old Country, it 
was not difficult to lash them into a 
tempest of passion. They depicted the 
aristocrats around them rolling in 
wealth, wrung from their necessities— 
laughing at their sufferings while riot- 
ing in luxury—nay, hoarding up the very 
bread without which they must starve, 
in order to realize a few dollars more 
on a barrel of flour. Loud oaths and 
deep muttered curses followed these ap- 
peals, and the excited multitude became 
agitated with passion. 

One of the speakers closed his bitter 
harangue with “Fellow-citizens, Eli Hart 
has now 58,000 barrels of flour in his 
store; let us go and offer him $8 a 
barrel for it, and if he will not take 
it—’ It was not difficult to know how 
he meant to close the sentence; but just 
then a friend, shrewder than he, seeing 
the legal consequences to themselves of 
an open proposition to resort to vio- 
lence, touched him on the shoulder, when 
in a lower tone of voice he concluded: 
“we shall depart in peace.” In the 
excitement of the moment, he had evi- 
dently forgotten the guarded language 
he intended. to use, and was about to 
utter that which would have consigned 
him to a prisoner’s cell, but checked 
himself in time. He was willing others 
should suffer the consequences of violat- 
ing the law, to which his appeals urged 
them; but his love for the poor did not 
prompt him to share their fate. 


THE ATTACK ON THE STORE 


It was bitter cold, and it was a won- 
der that the crowd had listened_patiently 
solong. The proposition to go to Hart’s 
store with a demand for flour’ was in- 
stantly seized, and those around the 
Speaker started off with a shout and, 
streaming down Broadway, poured in 
one dark, living stream along Cortlandt 
Street into Washington Street: The 
Clerks in the store heard the turmoil, and 
Suspecting the object of the rioters, 
tushed to the doors and windows, and 
began to close and bolt them. .There 
Were three large iron doors opening on 
the sidewalk, and they had succeeded in 
bolting and barring all but one when 
the mob arrived. Forcing their way 
through this middle door, the latter 
seized the barrels, and began to roll 
them out into the street. 

Mr. Hart, either from curiosity to hear 
What the meeting would propose to do, 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 
line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 


producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 


well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 
The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 
Transit 
= = 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 





“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
: Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














a VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














Milling 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 


Any Time 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mili at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis. 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 


oO ity, 16,000 Bushel 


v 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 



























Magic Request 


N Scotland there lived an old wom- 

an who believed implicitly in the 
power of prayer. One night two 
young scamps heard her praying for 
bread. As a joke, they got two 
loaves from the _ village baker, 
climbed to the roof of the dilapidated 
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dwelling and dropped them down the 
chimney. 

Later, they called at the old wom- 
an’s home to hear her tell of what 
she considered a miraculous answer 
to. her prayer. The rogues then 
laughed at the old woman, and told 
how they themselves had dropped the 
loaves down the chimney. 

The old woman’s faith wasn’t shak- 
en. “I still say God sent it,” she de- 
clared, “though the devil’s imps may 
have brought it.” 


Blossom Time 


oe some parts of France, flowers 
are grown not only to see and 
smell, but also to eat. Grasse is 
famous for its mimosa pralines, 
the fluffy balls of that flower be- 
ing solidified in sugar. Fritters 
of acacia flowers are a_ specialty 
of Lyons, where the blossoms are 
dipped in powdered sugar that has 
been sprinkled with kirsch, fried and, 
presumably, enjoyed by one and all. 
—Gourmet. 

Did you ever stop to think that 
about the first sign of civilization 
was probably when human beings de- 
cided they’d rather eat with other 
people than eat alone? As soon as 
folks got enough food ahead, they 
began to crave company. 


Pushing 


HE average American does not 

like to be pushed around. Par- 
aphrasing Abraham Lincoln, some 
Americans can be pushed around all 
the time, and all of them some of 
the time, but they can’t all be pushed 
around all the time—fortunately. 

Still more plainly, the American 
péople will submit to rigid restric- 
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esterday, Teday & Tomorrow 


tions for a short period during an 
emergency, but will toss them out 
later. The prohibition experiment, 
adopted during the first world war, 
was an example. There are many oth- 
er examples.—Through the Meshes. 


Jack London, Gentleman 


ACK LONDON, §$adventurer-au- 
thor, once was invited to a dinner 
party. After the hostess exchanged 
greetings with her friends, she re- 
turned to the kitchen to complete 
her preparations. Soon the guests 
were engaged in animated talk about 
phobias, each person relating his own. 
“Though I can’t trace the origin, 
my pet peeve is.any and all gelatin 
desserts,” said London. “Just a sight 
of the stuff is enough to make me 
deathly ill.” 

A delicious dinner was later served, 
and the hostess walked in proudly 
bearing a tray dessert—shimmering, 
shimmying gelatinous pudding. A low 


- gasp escaped the guests as frightened 


eyes turned on Jack London. 

“You won’t mind if Jack doesn’t 
eat the dessert,” volunteered one of 
the group, in attempting to save the 
author embarrassment. “He really 
has never liked pudding.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Jack, eating the 


pudding with a great display of gus- 
to. “The joke is on you fellows. 
Pudding has always been my favorite 
dish. I fabricated that phobia story 
just to observe your reaction. You 
see, I happened to pass the kitchen 
earlier in the evening and noticed 
the pudding.” 

The others looked at each other 
sheepishly, realizing they had been 
duped by Mr. London. But had they? 
He later excused himself, for he was 
very sick. A true gentleman to the 
end, he hadn’t had the heart to dis- 
appoint his hostess. 

Our word for Lord comes from the 


Anglo-Saxon “halflord” which means 
“the man who gives out the bread.” 


Comparison 


REDERICK WILLIAM III once 

gave a slice of pineapple to a 
young lad employed in the gardens 
at Sans Souci who had never eaten 
pineapple before. ‘Here,” said His 
Majesty with a smile, “eat, enjoy and 
reflect while you are eating. Now, 
what does it taste like?” The boy 
thought of all the foods he liked best, 
and finally said, “I think — yes, it 
does—it tastes like sausage!’”’—Gour- 
met. 
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American Graham Cracker Gather 


HE unsung father of the Amer- 

ican graham cracker, Charles M. 
Dake, Sr., of 58 Rhode Island Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was 86 years old re- 
cently and in a reminiscent mood. 

This nationally known baker, now 
retired, recalled how in 1890, after 
six months’ experimentation and 
study of the English graham cracker, 
then manufactured and’ exported in 
large numbers to this country by the 
Huntley Palmer Bakery in London, 
he finally produced a similar product 
in the U. S. Baking Company’s Buf- 
falo bakery. 

“When S. S. Marvin, president of 
the U. S. Baking Co., tasted a sam- 
ple of the cracker I made,” Mr. Dake 
recounted, “he wanted to know if we 
could manufacture them. When he 
learned we could, he ordered a car- 
load of empty cans to be sent to Buf- 
falo to be filled with these graham 
crackers.” Later Mr. Dake toured 
the nation visiting U. S. Baking Co. 
shops to show how to mix and bake 
the crackers. 

Before becoming a baker Mr. Dake 
owned, with his father, seven oil 
wells in Bradford, Pa. When he sold 


out his oil holdings “for $30,000 in 
gold” he started a bakery career that 
was to find him superintendent of 
four different Buffalo bakeries for 34 
years. 

He went to Buffalo in 1883 to as- 
sist his brother, Moses Dake, part- 
owner of the Dake & Harvey Bak- 
ery in Buffalo. This firm was bought 
by the U. S. Baking Co., where he 
had become superintendent, in 1890. 
He was also superintendent of the 
National Biscuit Co. of which his 
brother, Moses, was one of the 13 
founders. 

From 1903 to 1913, Mr. Dake was 
with Faxon & Williams Bakery, and 
from 1914 to 1930, when he retired 
at the age of 71, he was with F. N. 
Burt Co., Inc. 

He now lives in the same home 
that he has for 54 years and busies 
himself in his basement workshop- 
leisure room where he loves to do 
repair work, read—and play his sax- 
ophone! Forty years ago he played 
the ballad horn in the Lafayette 
Avenue Baptist Church, of which he 
is a member. 
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Historical Lesson? 


A REFERENCE was made recently — 
in one of the letters of the 7 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, to — 
the many attempts that have been 
made during 6,000 years of recorded 
history, to control or regulate the | 
prices of commodities. All such at- 
tempts have failed. 

The letter quotes one such attempt 
made by Diocletian in 301 A.D, 


about which the historian, Lactantius, 
wrote as follows: “Diocletian set 
himself to regulate prices of all 
vendible things. There was much 
bloodshed upon very slight trifling 
accounts, and the people brought pro- 
visions no more to the markets since 
they could not get a reasonable price 
for them, and this increased the 
dearth so much that at last, after 
many had died by it, the law itself 
was laid aside.” 


Battleship Bread 


T takes a lot of dough to feed the 
gobs and officers on one of our 
35,000 ton battleships. Enough loaves 
of bread pop out of the ovens in the 
bakeshop each week to satisfy the 
average one-day consumption of ev- 
ery individual in a city of 8,500 pop- 
ulation. That’s 3,800 loaves of white, 
raisin and graham bread. In addition, 
the battleship bakeshop turns out 700 
pies, 8,000 hot rolls, 4,800 cinnamon 
rolls, from 6,000 to 9,000 cookies, 
and fruit slices, coffee rings and 
birthday cakes for special occasions. 


We begin to be wise when we find 
out how little we know. 


Worship 


Let the farmer grow wheat with rev- 
erence; 

And let the reaper reap with awe; 

Let the miller make flour with pray- 
erfulness; 

And the baker bake bread with 
solemn thoughts; 

Bread is to be finally eaten with 
gratitude; 

FOR IT IS LIFE INDEED. 

—Margaret Lehr. 
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